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OME INTERESTING letters have 
S come to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
from Iowa that indicate a more hope- 
ful outlook in that State, which probably 
is typical of the entire middle West. One 
dealer offers the sage advice, “Keep your 
farms,” and says that a man, himself 
quite wealthy and representing consider- 
able eastern money, has been buying cash 
options on Iowa farms at $2 per acre, the 
options being to purchase the farm or 
mortgage at what the owner has in it as 
of March 1, 1934. He already has se- 
cured a number of options and has of- 
fered to take many others from closed 
banks and other holders of Iowa farm 
paper. One local insurance office in this 
dealer’s community which owns several 
hundred farms is refusing to sell even at 
prices close to their supposed “asking 
price.” The explanation of this activity 
is that these eastern people are “hedging” 
against a devalued dollar, or inflation in 
any form and are willing to invest $2 an 
acre in it. 

i i Y 


N ILLUMINATING slant on how 
the shorter work day under the 
N.R. A. is affecting his business is re- 
ported by an lowa lumber dealer, who 
says: An oil company employee whose 
hours are now much shorter has been in 
our yard several times getting lumber for 
use in home work. He said yesterday he 
would be in a good: deal now that he had 
some extra time, as his wife had worked 
out an extensive program for him, build- 
ing new cupboards. ete.” Many men who 
like to work with tools and who are in- 
terested in adding to the comfort and con- 
venience of their homes will now have 
time to indulge these desires and should 
become large buyers in the aggregate 
from the retail lumber yards. 
¢ i ¥ 
N ITS SEPT. 2 issue the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN recorded arrival of the 
first all-water shipment of lumber from 
the Pacitic Coast to Chicago. This is a 
fact of considerable significance to the 
railroads and should be given serious con- 
sideration by railway executives in con- 
nection with the unduly high rail freight 
rates on lumber. This shipment was 
loaded on a steamer at Longview, Wash., 
and sent through the Panama Canal 
around to Brooklyn, N. Y. Here the 
lumber was transferred to barges and 
sent up the Hudson River and Erie Cana! 


to Buffalo. Here it again was trans- 
ferred to a steamship and sent through 
the lakes to Chicago. Here again it was 
transferred to railroad cars and switched 
to the retail yards for final unloading. 
Thus the lumber was handled five times. If 
shipped by rail it would have been loaded 
on cars at the mills, sent through to the 
vards in Chicago and unloaded, involving 
only two handlings. The five handlings 
and the long journey by steamer, barges. 
steamer and flat cars were made, however, 
at a lower transportation charge than the 
railroads are willing to make for the all- 
rail haul. Railroad executives should 
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wake up, recognize the handwriting on 
the wall and make rates on lumber that 
will be more equitable, that will regain 
for the railroads a large amount of profit- 
able business. Better do this than try to 
defeat water shipments by raising the 
hack-haul rate on lumber, as the Eastern 
roads now are trying to do. Lumber is 
the easiest handled, entails less loss in 
damage claims and is the most profitable 
tonnage the railroads have. But they 
continue to treat lumber like a step-child 
in the matter of freight rates. 


al t 4 


HE NATIONAL Recovery Admin- 
istration passes on the codes for the 


various industries, but has to get its 
copies of codes from some one else. 


\riting from Washington, one of the 
prominent men there in connection with 
the retail lumber code, said: “It was en- 
terprising on the part of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to get out reprints of the 
lumber code. At a conference at the 
N. R. A. on the retail lumber code I was 


using this reprint and was rather amused 
to have one of the officials ask me to give 
it to him, which, of course, I did. On 
thinking the matter over, however, I find 
there is no provision anywhere for sup- 
plying the N. R. A. with copies of the 
codes which they assist in getting up and 
which the President approves.” 


7 q q 


UMBER DEALERS throughout the 
country are “up in arms” over cer- 
tain terms of the cement code now be- 


ing heard in Washington. This code, 
they claim, practically eliminates the 


dealer from any participation in the dis- 
tribution of cement except for small sales 
from his warehouse, almost all other 
business being reserved for direct sale by 
the producer. Cement manufacturers are 
being asked by the dealers for an im- 
mediate definite statement of their indi- 
vidual position on this matter, and the 
dealers are making a strong presentation 
before the Recovery Administration in 
protection of their functions as distribu- 
tors. If the cement producers insist on 
depriving the dealers of their rights as 
local distributors and are upheld by the 
Administration, it looks as though there 
will be a decided rift in the pleasant re- 
lationships that have been built up be- 
tween the manufacturers and the dealers, 
It is sincerely to be hoped that good judg- 
ment and wise counsels will prevail, to 
the mutual profit of all concerned. 


i : i q 

HAT INTEREST in the proposal, 

so much in the public eye a short 
time that motor fuel made from 
corn be forced on the public through 
legislation, has not died down is indicated 
in a report that grain growers are being 
told that the Government is expected to 
adopt regulations that will have this ef- 
fect. They are being told that the Gov- 
ernment will place an extra tax on all 
motor fuel with which alcohol made fron: 
corn has not been mixed. The plan is 
being opposed by some of the large oil 
companies and by many individuals who 
see in it the certainty of increased costs 
of motor fuel. Many lumber dealers feel 
that this disadvantage would he more 
than recompensed by the wider market 
for grain and the increased purchasing 
power of the farmers that would be re- 
ected in a greater demand for all the 
things that enter into the building and 
furnishing of homes. 
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Code Puts Competition on a Higher 
Plane Than Price-Cutting 


HE LUMBER industry of the 
7 United States should be congratu- 

lated on its splendid showing of a 
united front in the battle for industrial 
recovery. Such congratulation is due not 
only from the broad patriotic standpoint, 
but also because of the evidence that has 
been given of efficient organization and 
real leadership. 

Lumber manufacturers have ever been 
prone to self-criticism. It has been a 
common expression wherever lumbermen 
have gathered that, ‘““The lumber industry 
is the poorest organized industry of im- 
portance in the country.” Too often lum- 
bermen have bewailed their lack of 
leadership and their inability to overcome 
so-called individualism. They have ap- 


plauded when outsiders have dubbed 
them the rankest individualists in the 
world. 


And yet when the test came in pre- 
senting their code under the N. R. A. 
they disproved all these accusations. In- 
stead of being poorly organized, they 
demonstrated that theirs was among the 
best organized of the important indus- 
tries. And this in spite of the fact 
that the nature and extent of their busi- 
ness presents what would seem to be un- 
surmountable obstacles to united action. 

Difficulties of the industry in the past 
have not been due to lack either of or- 
ganization or leadership, but to an uncon- 
trollable, widely scattered minority which 
could and often did nullify the construc- 
tive work of the well organized majority. 

A wise and fair administration of the 
lumber code unquestionably will allay the 
suspicions of individual operators and do 
more than will the fear of penalties under 
the N. R. A. to strengthen self-govern- 
ment within the industry. 

With 47 major divisions and scores of 
sub-divisions to the lumber industry; 
with producers in every section of the 
country operating under very different 
conditions, in many species of woods; 
with a raw product varying in every tree, 
and yet retaining its prime characteristics 
right through to the finished article; with 
a product of great bulk in proportion to 
value, and transportation costs that often 
exceed the total value of the product at 
its source; with operations that of neces- 
sity must be carried on far from centers 
of population, where every operation pre- 
sents problems different from every other 
one, and with thousands of separate con- 
cerns engaged under different climatic 
conditions which greatly affect processes, 
it is very evident that many conflicting 
interests and much difference of opinion 
inevitably exist. 

That all these rough spots could be 
ironed out and a code generally approved 
by the industry and its employees be pre- 
sented to the Administration within the 


time in which this has been accomplished, 
is nothing short of marvelous. 

Under the old laissez-faire system in 
business, the chiseler—the price-cutting- 
wage-slasher—flourished and _ set the 
downward pace, dragging the more con- 
structive operators with him. 

The price-cutter is always a wage- 
slasher. He is the man who makes an 
indifferent product, has little regard for 
contracts or agreements, spends little or 
no money for sales promotion or adver- 
tising and does nothing to build good will. 
The result is obvious ; neither his product 
nor his business acquires any good will, 
either from customers or competitors. It 
is impossible for him to secure his share 
of business at the market, so he cuts the 
price and takes it out of his labor by re- 
ducing wages. 

It is no wonder that the constructive 
leaders in the industry who have labored 
for years attempting to put the conduct 
of their business on a higher plane are 
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now enthusiastic about the possibilities 
under the code. They will be protected 
at least to a limited extent. The price- 
cutter will not be allowed to go below 
cost nor to take it out of his labor. Now 
the man with a high-class organization of 
contented employees and a superior prod- 
uct, who ships his orders when and as 
booked, who values the good will of his 
customers, who is proud of his business 
and advertises it, will have protection, be- 
cause the price-cutting wage-slasher will 
be up against the minimum wage and will 
not be able to make his employees pay for 
his costly method of selling by the cut- 
price system. 





T ISestimated that agricultural crops 

in the United States this year will re 
turn to the farmers one billion dollars 
in excess of the value of the 1932 crops, 
even though the yield this year is much 
smaller. With an increase in buying 
power of approximately a billion dollars 
the farmers offer a potential market that 
should be sedulously cultivated by retail 
lumber and building material dealers, 
Repairs, remodeling, new buildings, fenc- 
ing, painting, farm furniture etc., all 
offer merchandising possibilities. 


Orders Placed for Winter Camps 
for Forest Corps 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 11.—The headquarters 
of the U. S. Army First Corps Area, at the 
Army Base in the lower harbor, has been the 
center of great activity during the past two 
weeks, as bids were received and opened and 
contracts awarded for the lumber to be used in 
the construction of 65 camps at as many points 
in New England, in which to house the Civilian 
Conservation Corps during the winter months. 
The aggregate amount of lumber called for in 
these contracts is approximately eight million 
feet, and to this will be added another million 
feet, bids for which were opened at the Base 
on Saturday, with contracts to be awarded early 
this week. In this lot there are camps at East 
Barre and Montpelier, Vermont, each calling 
for 417,314 feet, and one at Middlesex, of the 
standard size for single camps, to use 108,000 
feet. Of the bidders for the sixty-five camps 
one only—the Perry Whitney Lumber Co., of 
3oston, representing the big mill of the Mada- 
waska Lumber Co., of Van Buren, Maine— 
submitted a bid for each and every camp, and 
this company was found to be low bidder on 
twenty-five and was awarded that number of 
contracts. Each single camp schedule of lumber 


called for 108,000 feet, and specified delivery at .« 


the camp site, often many miles from the near- 
est railroad siding. There was therefore little 
uniformity, though, where rail delivery was 
possible, prices did not vary widely. All were 
at a lump sum. In one case, where the camp 
site in Maine was near a mill, the bid of $2,690 
worked out to an average price delivered of 
approximately $25 per thousand. Other bids, 
where delivery was more difficult and costly, 
ranged as high as $3,780, or approximately $35 
per thousand. About seventy percent of each 
single camp schedule called for 6-inch boards, 
with the remainder divided between scantling 
and small framing timbers. Bidders would be 
permitted to supply either spruce, fir, eastern 
white pine or southern yellow pine, with ship- 
ments to begin within 24 hours of signing of 
each contract, and delivery to be completed 
within 18 working days. A partial list of the 
successful bidders follows: 


Perry Whitney Lumber Co., Boston, 2: 
camps; J. F. Gerrity Co., Boston, 8; L C 
Andrews, South Windham, Maine, 6; Green & 
Wood, New Bedford, 4; Augusta Lumber Co., 
Augusta, Me., 1; N. M. Watson & Co., Kent, 
Conn., 1; Jesse M. Hines, Conway, N. H., 
1; Deforest & Hotchkiss Co., New Haven, 
Conn., 1; Kempton Lumber Co., Rangeley, 
Me., 1; Allen Lumber Co., Barre, Vt., 5; Miles 
& Vaughn, Arlington, Vt., 2; Frank W. Rush, 
Millinocket, Me., 1; M. J. Walsh & Sons, Holy- 
oke, Mass., 1; Naugatuck (Conn..) Lumber 
Co., 1; J. G. Roy Lumber Co., Chicopee, Mass., 
2; Contracts for fourteen camps to be built 
on Federal reservations in New England 
were awarded to: L. C. Andrews, South Wind- 
ham, Me., 5; Myles & Vaughan, Arlington, 
Vt., 3, and L. Grossman & Sons Co., Quincy, 
Mass., 6. 


The mill of the Madawaska Lumber Co. will 
supply the lumber for 25 camps awarded to 
Perry Whitney Lumber Co., of Boston, also for 
four additional camps awarded other bidders. 
This company has also submitted bids for an 
additional million feet, contracts for which will 
be awarded this week. 2 


The contracts for 25 
camps were received by the lumber company on 
Thursday, and by nightfall 24 carloads had left 
the Van Buren (Me.) mill, and the lumber 
will now move at the rate of 20 cars a day 
until shipment is completed. 





Artists Create Demand for 
Miles of Molding 


Los AnceLes, Ca.ir., Sept. 9.—The Butzer 
Planing Mills Co. here had orders for more 
than ten miles of picture frame molding lengths 
for August delivery, it was disclosed by Walker 
Foster, general manager. This represented 4 
300 percent increase over July. Mile orders, he 
said, were now the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. The largest users in this district are 
department stores and the local colony of artists. 
The demand for framed pictures, many of them 
painted here, has risen steadily during the past 
three months. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Home and Farm Mortgage Relief 


We would appreciate it very much if you 
would send us any information that may be 
available concerning the Mortgage Relief 
Act, Farm Loan Act and Home Loan Act. We 
have quite a number of customers who mean 
well but are in distress and we thought a 
study of these laws might point the way to 
liquidating some of these accounts.—INQUIRY 
No. 3018. 

[This lumber dealer, located in Michigan, has 
been supplied with a copy of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933, together with supplementary 
information relative to the method and pro- 
cedure of procuring loans from the Federal 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and has also 
been sent a copy of Federal Land Bank Circular 
No. 1, which tells in detail the procedure nec- 
essary in exchanging farm first mortgages for 
Federal Farm Loan Bank bonds. 

With regard to both these Federal loan agen- 
cies, it should be kept in mind that Uncle Sam 
is not handing out any easy money; but that, 
on the contrary, the requirements for qualifying 
for loans are very rigid. With regard to loans 
upon homes, only actual distress cases—that is, 
where foreclosures are imminent —are being 
considered at this time. The limit that will 
be loaned against any residence property is 80 
percent of its appraised value; and appraisals 
are, of course, made on a very conservative 
basis. Farm mortgage refinancing loans are 
limited to 50 percent of the normal value of the 
land, plus 20 percent of the value of the per- 
manent insured improvements thereon, as de- 
termined by appraisal. Reports indicate that 
the appraisal machinery of both organizations is 
inadequate to heavy demands being made upon 
it, and consequently the number of loans actu- 
ally approved to date, in either field, is very 
small as compared with the flood of applica- 
tions being received. It is understood that the 
staffs of appraisers are being steadily increased, 
and the output of completed loans doubtless will 
be stepped up proportionately.—EbITor. | 


Kiln Drying Green Oak 


Reference is made to inquiry No. 3,013 as 
published in the Aug. 19 issue of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, regarding the kiln drying of 
green oak, 

The writer has had a world of experience 
n the kiln drying of green oak, including 
the so-called swamp oaks from the South, 
and as a research specialist with the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., spent 
the major portion of six years in the various 
Phases of this field. Your problem involves 
the kiln drying of 4/4 stock and as green 
oak drying goes, this is relatively simple. 
(The writer has successfully dried sizes up to 
5x7 inches in cross section.) Offhand and 
Without referring to the files, I would say 
that you could bring out almost perfect stock 
In an average of thirty days’ drying time. 
With highland grown species the time might 
be somewhat shorter. With the bad lowland 
frown species, the time might be longer. 

An improved product actually results when 
one kiln dries oak green-from-the-saw, in 
that there should be no hidden surface checks, 
as is the case with air dried stock. On the 
other hand there will be a slightly larger 
amount of shrinkage take place during dry- 
ing, this because of the high humidity which 
must be maintained during the early stages. 

As to which method is cheaper and the 
more practicable for you will depend on other 
factors found in your own situation. You 
will have to weigh the cost of kiln invest- 
ment, cost of intelligent operation, cost of 
steam, insurance, overhead etc. against in- 
Vestment in yard stock being dried, insur- 
ance etc. You should note that while there 
Is quite an investment in kilns, once the 
System begins to operate your investment in 
yard stock being dried is eliminated. With 
the kiln method, too, you eliminate at least 
one handling cost. 

_ All this is, possibly, beside the point which 
is troubling you. If you care to outline your 


specific problem, therefore, I will, as above 
indicated, be glad to give you any reason- 
able amount of assistance in its solution.— 
JAMES D. STUDLEY, consultant on lumber mar- 
keting, Seattle, Wash. 





7. . . 
Modernizing Campaigns 
Our Chamber of Commerce is interested in 
putting on a modernizing and repair cam- 
paign in our city. Could you give the names 
of any towns where similar campaigns have 


been carried out with success?—INQUIRY No. 
3017. 





[This inquiry, which comes from a retail lum- 
ber dealer in Missouri, is typical of many others 
received at this office. There has been marked 
activity in this field during recent months, and 
many news stories have appeared in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN telling of the generally suc- 
cessful efforts that have been put forth to stimu- 
late modernizing and repair work. The issue 
of June 24 last contained summaries of several 
of these campaigns and tear sheets containing 
these stories have been sent to the above in- 
quirer, together with others that have appeared 
in later issues. The fall months are particularly 
favorable for both organized and_ individual 
efforts to create modernizing and repair busi- 
ness, and with the self-evident wisdom of put- 
ting homes and other structures in good condi- 
tion while the work still can be done on a basis 
of sound economy, the coming months should 
see a larger volume of this work than for some 
time. Probably no united effort in which a 
community can engage will contribute more to 
its prosperity than a well organized and soundly 
promoted drive to encourage home modernizing 
and repairs, and the same statement is equally 
true as regards the individual dealer.—Eb!Tor. | 


Maximum Utilization of Log 


Do you issue, or do you know of, any pub- 
lication dealing with the question of sawing 
a log to the best advantage? I am interested 
in Douglas fir, Oregon. Have there been any 
studies on the subject published in book or 
manual form? Or have there been any 
studies of yields generally obtained from fir 
logs?—INQUIRY No. 3016. 


[The inquirer was referred especially to a 
book published for private circulation, “Indus- 
trial Douglas Fir,” which contains full infor- 
mation about West Coast methods of sawing 
and yields. Further correspondence with him 
revealed a wide interest in manufacturing prob- 
lems. Brief references were therefore made to 
such recent subjects of interest as selective 
cutting for grade and effect of log size on saw- 
mill costs; taper sawing and the Scandinavian 
gang automatic dogs and tail sawyer; effect of 
resaw on output, use of thin kerf saws and 
patented resaw guides; edger shadow finger 
guides; precision trimming and packaging of 
yard stock; sawmill handling and _ storage 
methods; odd and short lengths and end-match- 
ing; use of connectors and mill fabrication of 
industrial structures and homes; preservative 
treatments and mill priming. Recommendations 
as to general operating policies on the West 
Coast have been presented to readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Herbert Hessler, 
consulting engineer. Any reader who has prac- 
tical contact with mill operations on the Pacific 
coast, and has new ideas as to what the proper 
set-up should be for efficient and profitable 
manufacturing under the new _ conditions 
brought about under the NRA, is invited to 
send in his views.—EDITor. | 
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Lake Superior lumber is be-|a saw log. 
coming an important factor in | 


Its product may,]/evidence that the day is not 
for convenience, be designated |far distant when the use of the 


the trade of this city. The vir-|in subdivisions, one inch narrow |longleaf pine of the South will 
gin forests of the south shore | being termed “strips,” one inch|rank favorably in the extent of 
of that northern lake furnish a|wide, “boards” or “lumber”; 2-,|its consumption with its north- 


quantity of remarkably wide|3-, or 


4-inch 


, 
called jern rival. 


being 


and fine lumber, and the han-| “plank,” or, if sized for a par- * * #* 


dlers of the better grades of |ticular use, “joists,” if 6 inches 
pine begin to appreciate the|or more in width; if but four 


fact. 


Oak is not so readily obtained 
as it was a few years ago. The 


The Lumberman’s Exchange 
of Chicago has never, by any 
direct-official action, defined the 
difference between “lumber” 
and “timber.” Commercial cus- 
tomers recognize by the term 
“timber” only that class of 
sticks which equal, or are above, 
12 by 12 inches in size. This 
arises from the fact that until 
within a few years, nothing of 
that size or larger has been 
manufactured by saws. What 
is known in this country as 
“lumber” embraces all the man- 
ufactures of the sawmill from 
one inch boards to 12x18-inch, 
if not more than 20 feet in 
length, although for conveni- 
ence the term “timber” would 
be given to anything above 6x6 
inches in size. While a tree in- 
tact in its size, either standing 
or fallen, is “timber,” it loses 





that designation and becomes 


inches wide, “scantling”, carry- 
ing this designation up to 5x5- 
inch. A stick 12 feet or 30 feet 
in length, of 6x6 inch, is “lum- 
ber”, but as a distinction from 
other shapes is commonly called 
“small timber”, and this desig- 
nation is properly understood 
to embrace all squared or ob- 
long sticks under 30 feet in 


length and less than 12x12 
inches in size. 

— + 
Southern Pine in Northern 


Markets — A _ perceptible _ in- 
crease is noticeable in the 
northern consumption of south- 
ern pine. In this city, where 
the more readily accessible and 
cheaper white pine has hither- 
to monopolized the demand to 
the almost utter exclusion of 
the southern product, the in- 
creased use of the latter in the 
laying of floors in all kinds of 
buildings, and to other uses in 
which it is well suited, is strong 





supply that was once so abun- 
dant in Michigan and Indiana 
has greatly diminished, and 
while there is a great deal of 
oak in both States, it can not 
be found in quantity, or at 
prices to suit some operators in 
hardwoods. 


Fears continue to be _ ex- 
pressed that a financial panic 
is all ready to burst over the 
country, but the dread visita- 
tion, like old Mother Shipton’s 
end of the world, fails to put 
in an appearance. Croakers and 
bankers — nearly synonymous 
terms— have been predicting 
ever since last summer that the 
catastrophe was near at hand, 
but that has only served to 
make the people a little more 
careful about the management 
of their business, and they have 
gone ahead with affairs, because 
they were obliged to. 
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Retailers Conclude Negotiations 
on National Code 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 11.—After more 
than a week of day and night conferences with 
various departments of the National Recovery 
Administration, the Retailers’ Code Committee, 
having concluded its negotiations with these 
various departments, has left Washington. Final 
reports have been made to Deputy Administra- 
tor Malcolm Muir, and the code is now in his 
hands for final determination. One of the mem- 
bers of the code committee expressed the con- 
viction that Deputy Administrator Muir is in 
sympathy with the program of the retailers, 
and will use his influence to have the code ap- 
proved by the President, including labor pro- 
visions and fair trade practice provisions. Of 
interest to retailers generally is a statement by 
the deputy administrator who, at the close -of 


the hearing on Aug. 18, said: 

Iam not going to close the hearing at this 
time, but rather adjourn it in case it is nec- 
essary to call the hearing again. Usually 
that is not necessary. The code committees 
have the authority to make any changes, and 
I am doubtful that they will be so radical 
that the hearing must be recalled. I fully 
realize due to the conditions that have 
grown up in the business the past twenty 
years, that a very highly competitive situa- 
tion exists; that you have been cursed by 
the chiseler, which has made it impossible 


to make a profit. I want to remind you again 


of the purpose of this whole National Re- 
covery Act It is to enforce increased wages 
and shorten hours of labor, so as to re- 
employ more people, and thus raise the whole 
national purchasing power. but at the same 
time to make it possible for business to do 
these things by making a profit. I empha- 
size again the importance of self-govern- 
ment in this entire program I congratulate 
your Code committee on its excellent work. 


I congratulate 
trying to 


your entire association in 
work out a self-governing program 
for your industry, to make it possible for you 


to be prosperous and to contribute your full 
share in the effort to increase the national 
payroll and thus increase buying powe1 
These last days have been very difficult for 
many of you. Some of the men on these 
committees have not slept at all for several 
night I think you should be very happy, 
knowing the way in which you came here 
to help the Government in working out this 


self-governing plan for American business 

It is understood that the deputy administra- 
tor is preparing his report to General Tohnson. 
\fter receiving General Johnson’s approval, the 
code will go to the President for signature, 
when it then will become a part of Federal 
law. It is hoped that definite and final action 
on the code will be taken by the end of this 
veek. 

The essential provisions of the code as 
amended and finally submitted are substantially 
the same as those contained in the code that 
was published in the Aug. 5 issue of AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN. Briefly the essential 
of the code as follows: 


Jurisdiction—A]}] 


provisions 
are 


persons engaged in the 


selling of lumber or building material at 
retail are subject to the provisions of the 
code. 

Hours of Labor—Maximum hours of labor 
shall not exceed 40 per week anywhere in 
the United States, with the following excep- 
tions: (a) Executives receiving $35 per week 
or more; outside salesmen, watchmen, and 
branch yard managers. (b) In towns of less 
than 2,500, where not more than two persons 
are employed in a lumber yard where at 
least 66 percent of the sales are to farm- 
ers, the maximum is 48 hours per week. (c) 
Where State laws require fewer hours per 
week, the hours prescribed by such law will 
govern. (d) Yard foremen are permitted to 
work 44 hours per week. 


or 


Minimum Wages—Range from 35 cents an 
hour to 50 cents, according to divisions and 
population, subject to the following excep- 


tions: (1) Office apprentices under 19 years 
of age, or persons partially disabled, shall be 
paid not less than 75 percent of the specified 
wage. (2) In towns of less than 2,500 popu- 
lation, Where not more than two people are 
employed in a lumber yard, they shall re- 
ceive the minimum pay for a 40-hour week, 
but may be required to work 48 hours in 
any one week without additional pay for the 
additional 8 hours. Should they work more 
than 48 hours per week, they must be paid 
time and one-half for every hour over 48. 
Child Labor—No persons under 16 years of 
age shall be employed, and no person under 
18 years of age shall be employed in hand- 
ling lumber or building material nor as an 
operator of wood-working machinery. 
Trade Practice Provisions—Trade Practice 
Provisions contain all those which appear in 
the code, previously furnished, embracing the 
following: Terms of sale, breach of contract, 
commercial bribery, guaranteed products, 
substitution, cost of doing business; and in 
addition the following subjects are covered 
by new provisions: Defamation of competi- 
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tors; interference with employees, antj- 
dumping (sale outside of a normal trade 
territory at less than prices charged in trade 
territory plus the additional cost of complet. 
ing the sale), and transit stock, 





. 

Trade Executives Scan Codes 

The annual meeting of the American Asso. 
ciation of Trade Executives, held in Chicago 
this week, was devoted largely to discussions oj 
problems arising from the NRA and the varioys 
industry codes thereunder. The lumber code 
was selected as the one to be discussed in par- 
ticular, and H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager 
of the Southern Pine Association, was invited 
to act as spokesman for the lumber manufac- 
turers and lead the discussion on the lumber 
code. The lumber code from the retailers’ 
standpoint was presented by Paul S. Collier. 
secretary Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As. 
sociation. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
also was invited to participate in the discus- 
sions, presenting the lumber code in a general 
way. A representative of the National Re- 
covery Administration was in attendance at 
some of the sessions and gave an exhaustive 
explanation of the Recovery Act and answered 
many questions with reference to the prepara- 
tion and administration of industry codes. 


Hardwood Committee Fixes Dis- 
counts, Opposes Grade- Marking 


The Hardwood Co-ordinating Committee’s 
first meeting since President Roosevelt ap- 
proved the lumber industry code Aug. 19 was 
held at the Congress Hotel in Chicago, Sept. 
8-9, with a full representation. C. Arthur Bruce, 
of Memphis, Tenn., chairman of the conimittee, 
who also has been made chief executive officer 
ef the Lumber Code Authority, presided. Addi- 
tions and exceptions to the established trade 
practice rules for the hardwood division, and 





COPIES OF LUMBER CODE 
AVAILABLE 


To individuals or concerns wish- 
ing to obtain them for the use of 
their operating and sales person- 
nel, or for their files, the complete 
Code of Fair Competition for the 
Lumber and Timber Products In- 
dustries, in pamphlet form, will be 
supplied by the American Lum- 
BERMAN in any quantities desired 
at actual cost of 10 cents a copy. 
postpaid. 





supplemental provisions concerning control and 
allotment of production, were put in final form 
for submission to the Authority, as was the 
establishment of maximum discounts and com- 
missions, for wholesalers and commission men 
respectively. These provisions will net become 
effective until approved by the Authority; it is 
expected that they will be considered by the 
\uthority at its meeting next month. 
Wholesalers’ discounts approved by the com- 
mittee allow a maximum of 8 percent of the 
f. o. b. mill value; and commission men’s com- 
missions a maximum of 5 percent of the f. o. b. 
mill value. Subdivisions of the hardwood trade 
may establish other discounts and commissions, 
but under the Rules of Fair Trade Practice they 
must not exceed those approved for the division 
as a whole. The walnut and mahogany subdi- 
visions already have approved 5 percent as a 


maximum, for both discounts and commissions, 
with a maximum of $7 per thousand feet. 
Branding of lumber to indicate species, grade, 
whether seasoned or unseasoned, and whether 
standard or sub-standard dimensions, is de 
manded by the code, which stipulates regulations 
must be established by Jan. 1, 1934, but the 
committee unanimously adopted the mahogam 
subdivision’s resolution objecting to application 
of this branding provision to hardwoods, and 
will submit the resolution to the Authority. Rea- 
sons given in the claim for an exception include 
Most hardwood lumber is used 
cating purposes and therefore is 
shop lumber,” which 


for fabri- 
“factory and 
is excepted by the code 
except for kiln-dried stock, hardwood lum- 
ber (particularly thick stock) is “in a more 
or less continuous state of seasoning”; under 


the established hardwood grading rules, de- 
fects may develop after shipment and eve! 
in transit, due to atmospheric changes or 
other natural causes, and therefore the lum- 
ber on arrival at destination might be lower 


in grade than indicated by its mark; it might 
be shipped to an assembling yard and there 
by judicious sawing its grade improved to a 
quality better than that indicated by the 
mark; the proposed regulation would work a 
hardship on small-mill operators whose vol- 
ume does not justify employment of “inspec- 
tors competent to accurately grade-mark the 
many varieties of hardwoods produced at the 
same operation, the grading rules of which 
vary”; and that such marking “would entail 
substantial expense upon shippers’ without 
serving any useful puryose or providing an) 
protection for the hardwood fabricating 
trade which is not already-available throug! 
official association inspection, the accuracy of 
which is guaranteed by 
ciation.” 


the inspection asso- 


Secretary L. S. Beale was instructed to take 
initial steps for the incorporation of the com- 
mittee. The next meeting will be subject to 
the call of the chairman, but it is expected this 
will be within a few weeks, because of important 
unfinished business. 


—_— 


FUR FARMERS try to keep dogs and other 
domestic animals away from the vicinity 0! 
stock fresh from the wild, or only a generation 
or two removed. This is a disease preventive 
measure, for wild animals have not developed 
resistance to domestic animals’ diseases. 
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Yard Has Inside and Outside Displays 


Dealer Demonstrates Improved Construction Methods—Outside Displays 
Help to Move Merchandise—Trucks Are Traveling Advertisements for Yard 


The public, through costly ex- 
perience, has learned that cheaply 
constructed houses, are in the end, 
yery costly, according to H. E. 
Jenkins, manager Jones Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore. 

The changing public attitude to- 
ward quality offers big opportuni- 
ties for the lumber dealer. The 
day has passed when the lumber 
dealer merely takes an order for 
so many feet of lumber to go into 
Mr. Brown’s new home. Today he 
is afforded the chance to cash in 
on this trend toward quality by 


selling ideas; by showing how 
homes can be constructed with 
greater durability and comfort; 
how we can improve building all 


along the line. The lumber dealer 
through his own efforts and co- 
operation with contractor and 
architect has a real opportunity 
here, Mr. Jenkins thinks. 

With these ideas in mind he has 
been working for years in an effort 
to produce better homes. He holds 
to the idea that the greatest lum- 
ber sales come only when you can 
show your prospect how he can 
build a better home or garage. 

For instance, Why should inside 
corner posts be made of two 2x4’s, 
asks Mr. Jenkins. We'll give you 
a 6x6 post rabbeted out to meet 
any inside wall need. The larger 
post means greater strength and 
durability, and the cost is practi- 
cally no more, for there is a dis- 
tinct saving of time. The carpen- 
ter is given one piece, rabbeted out 
to fit his needs. There is no fuss- 
ing around nailing two pieces to 


gether. The demand the Jones 
company has had for this inside 
wall post has proved its practica- 
bility. 

As for the walls themselves, Mr. 
Jenkins says, Why let half your 


heat be lost?) Why be annoyed by 
noises from other rooms, and why 
not give your home better fire pro- 
tection - 

So aiter five years of study Mr. 
Jenkins has evolved a type of con- 
struction which he feels meets 
these Although it stands 
for insulation, sound deadening and 


needs. 


strength, its design does not inter- 
lere with the use of standard door 
and window frames. This wall, 
which is of standard depth, has 


two distinct air spaces to accom- 
plish the desired purposes. There 
are eight units: (1) Lath and plas- 


ter. (2) Air space 134-inch and 
studding laid flat. (3) 34-inch 
shiplap (4) Building paper. (5) 


I ° os An . 
14-inch air space and 114x2-inch 


nail strip.. (6) %-inch shiplap. 
(7) Building paper. (8) 34-inch 
siding. 


Through this design the 2x4-inch 
Studding can be laid flush, either 
with the inside or outside wall 
plate, as the need requires. 

From the standpoint of the lum- 
ber dealer this design has advan- 
tages for it uses standard stock 
and insulating material. The nail- 
Ing strip is the only extra item 
needed, and this can be ripped out 


of 2-inch stock with a thickness 
depending on the thickness of the 
2x4’s used to make the wall 4%4- 
inch. Thus standard door and 
window frames may be used. 


Besides these two features for 
better-built homes, Mr. Jenkins 
has devised other improvements. 


But he holds that it is not suffi- 
cient for a dealer to rest on the 
laurels of improvements. They 


r 


mas 


fC 


is 


The display in this yard is 
changed about every thirty days. 
That these displays are seen, and 
that they do sell merchandise, has 
been definitely proven. For in- 
stance a certain type cabin was set 
up over a year ago. A few days 
ago a man came in asking for that 
particular cabin. He said he had 
seen it in the display last year. 
Another instance: At four o'clock 





Showing outside displays along front of the Jones yard 


must be clearly visualized for the 
prospect. 

For this reason a room just in- 
side the main entrance has been 
fitted up for the display of various 
samples. Here are house sections, 
built up to show the new construc- 
tion; samples of 6x6 corner posts 
rabbeted out to meet various inside 
wall needs, and samples of lumber 
cut the thickness recommended. 
Also there are other strips of less 
thickness. Thus a comparison can 
be easily made. And this display 
room also shows flower’ boxes, 





one afternoon a_ different type 
cabin was set up. In this cabin 
was placed a cardboard cut-out 
representing a woman. The next 
morning a salesman working in 
territory some fifty miles away 
was asked by two or three people 
who the new blonde lady was down 
at the yard. So the results from 
such showing are very far reach- 
ing! 

The outside display is by no 
means limited to cabins. From 
time to time one will find here such 
items as lath, neatly piled on dis- 























“Close-up” showing two types of cabin sold by Jones Lumber Co. 


ma- 
bat- 
suit- 
and 


garden stakes, vats, washing 
chine mats, improved Jones 
ten, with the T on the back, 
able for garages or cabins, 
dozens of other things. 

Outside the building is a yard 
display. “It’s time to dress up the 
lumber yard,” says he, “but any 
outside display to be most effective 
should be kept as clean and neat 
as a window display.” 


play racks, vats, pickets, bean 
poles, garden stakes and _ short 
lumber. Once an old row boat 


was used in the display. This re- 
sulted in many small sales of lum- 
ber to boys for making water 
craft. 

When the outside displays were 
proposed some time ago there 
was some thought that the mer- 
chandise might be stolen, but there 


has never been a case of theft. In 
fact, one Sunday a man spent about 
fifteen minutes trying to find some- 
one whom he could pay for a bun 
dle of lath, though he could have 
easily gone off without paying. 

Besides the outdoor display _Mr. 
Jenkins feels the whole general 
outside appearance of the lumber 
yard should be used to attract 
prospects. Along the fence are 
some twenty signs, each twelve 
feet long, in green and yellow let- 
ters, reading: “Flooring—fir and 
hardwood”; “Shingles - Shakes,” 
and, “We call, estimate and de- 
liver, anywhere, any time.” 

The trucks are kept well painted, 
and all bear the number 76, which 
stands for the number of years the 
Jones Lumber Co. has been in 
business. Next year it will be 
changed to 77, and so on through 
the years. This change in num- 
bers has caused comment and is 
considered worth while. More- 
over, six or eight pieces of every 
load of rough lumber going out of 
the yard bear the stamp of “76.” 
This too has proved good adver- 
tising for the yard. 





Longleaf Being Bought 
for Large Con- 
struction 


New OrLeANS, Sept. 11.—Con- 
siderable quantities of longleat 
pine are being used in large con- 
struction now under way or soon 
to be begun, according to O. N. 
Cloud, principal executive of Long 
Leaf Yellow Pine (Inc.). Con 
tract has been let for a large dis- 
tillery in Louisville, Ky., which 
will utilize about 600,000 feet oi 
longleaf, said Mr. Cloud. The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
has agreed to finance a bridge con- 
necting Point Isabel with Padre 
Island, near Corpus Christi, Tex., 
which will require approximately 
2,000,000 feet of lumber and tim- 
bers. The railroads are placing 
orders for longleaf in large quan- 
tities for use as gondola siding and 
bridge material, as well as for con- 
siderable quantities of car mate- 
rial. In addition to these orders, 
there has been considerable plac- 
ing of orders for industrial repair 
and extension work, particularly in 
the cotton mill territory. 


Woodwork Plant Plans 


to Reopen 


BuFrFALo, N. Y., Sept. 11.—The 
woodworking plant of James EI- 
gar (Inc.), Hornell, N. Y., which 
has been idle for months, is con- 
templating reopening soon. Frank 
H. Humphrey, head of the com- 
pany, is negotiating to furnish the 
woodwork for thirty apartment 
houses which it is proposed to 
build in New York City under the 
NRA. Reopening of the plant 
would furnish work for 250 wood- 
workers for a year. 
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MENOMONIE, Wis., from the 
beginning of its history has 
been a lumber town. It con- 
tinues to be a lumber town; 


though it has shifted from saw- 
milling to retailing. The same 
families which made its pioneer 
history, rafting logs down the 
river, sending them through the 
saws and floating the sawn lum- 
ber down to the Mississippi and 
thence to the opening markets 
of the Corn Belt, are represent- 
ed in the present-day retailing 
of lumber. 

George LaPointe, if we re- 
member correctly, is in the 
third or fourth generation of 
Menomonie lumbermen. Stout 
Institute, the well known col- 
lege which teaches applied sci- 
ence, was founded by a lumber- 
man in Mr. LaPointe’s family 
line Mr. LaPointe, as readers 
of this journal know well, is 
one of the distinguished line- 
yard executives of the country. 
He is head of the O. & N. Lum- 
ber Co., which has its general 
offices in Menomonie, and which 
includes some thirty-eight or 
forty yards in the line. Un- 
luckily for us, he was gone to 
Milwaukee the day the Realm 





One of the collateral lines handled 

by the O. & N. Lumber Co., of Men- 

omonie, Wis., to make its building 

service complete is PAINT, of which 

it carries replacement supplies fre- 

quently to the yards in its line from 
its central warehouse 





culled. That occurred about 
the time all lumbermen were 
holding hurried conferences 


about the New Deal. 


MERCHANDISING BUILDING 
MATERIALS 

The O. & N. company follows 
the policy of handling enough 
collateral lines to make its 
building service complete. In 
fact it goes a little farther than 
that, and handles some mer- 
chandise that can hardly be 
classified as building material. 
For instance, it sells the Oliver 
line of farm machiney. In mer- 
chandising all these _ things, 
whether farm tools, hardware, 
paint, mechanics’ tools or what- 
not, the company takes careful 
account of local conditions and 
especially of competition. Not 
all the yards carry stocks of 
farm machinery, and we under- 
stand that not all advertise 





The SALES 
DISPLAYS of 
the Badger 
State Lumber 
Co., of Meno- 
monie, are an 
important fea- 
tures of its pub- 
licity. Its plant 
is between two 
main arteries of 
traffic, and the 
attention of the 
passerby is 
caught by bill- 
boards and the 
yard's gleam- 
ing white coat 
of paint. This 
display is of 
Keystone Wire 
Co.'s FENCE, 
and NAILS. 
The offices of 
the executives 
are practically 
complete show- 
ings of modern 
WALL mate- 
rials 
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these machines or parts for 
them. If there are local dealers 
in farm tools, well established, 
with going trades in these lines, 
the local O. & N. yard stays out 
of the field. It is our under- 
standing that it will supply 
parts for the Oliver machines if 
these are called for. 

There are several reasons for 
this policy. One, quite frankly, 
is a desire to avoid stirring up 
retaliatory competition. It is 
quite possible, as many a lum- 
berman has learned at first 
hand, for a hardware dealer or 
a farm machine dealer whose 
nose is put out of joint by what 
he considers to be unjustified 
cutting in on his field, to put in 
a line of roofing or sash and 
doors. The Realm has been in- 
terested and a little surprised 
to discover a large number of 
dealers who are refraining from 
handling even builders’ hard- 
ware or paint. This is the rea- 
son always given; that the trade 
they could get from these col- 
lateral lines wouldn’t compen- 
sate for the loss and disorgan- 
ization caused by other dealers 
cutting into the building-mate- 
rial field. 

It is a local problem. This 
department has long held that, 
while lumber is the central 
merchandise in any yard, there 
is a logical and ethical place 
there for other goods which 
will help to sell lumber. Many 
dealers have told us that once 
they completed their line by 
adding the articles needed in 
ordinary building operations to 
zo along with lumber, they 
could note a general increase 
in lumber sales. Customers get 
discouraged if they have to in- 
quire prices at half a dozen dif- 
ferent places in order to learn 
in advance how much the little 
modernizing job is going to 
cost; and instead they trade in 
the old car. They know in a 
few minutes how much money 
they'll have to put on the coun- 
ter, plus the old bus, in order 
to drive the new machine away. 

It is evident that the O. & N. 
has worked out this problem of 
collateral merchandise to its 
own satisfaction, for it handles 
a great many lines. The prob- 
lem is to adjust these lines to 


conditions in each town: to 
complete the service without 
rubbing a local magnate the 


wrong way. In Menomonie the 


company has two yards; one 
a general yard, carrying a 
standard stock of lumber, lo. 
cated on one side of town; and 
the other located beside the 
general office and down-town 
store. This second yard car- 
ries a relatively small stock of 
lumber, selected to supply a 
pick-up and down-town trade. 
At the time of our call the front 
display windows of the down- 
town yard had on one side a 


line-up of Oliver farm ma- 
chines. The central display in 
the other window was an An- 
dersen Narroline window. 
CREDITS IN COLLATERAL 
LINES 

This department has heard 
widely varied opinions about 


farm machinery as a mercantile 
line for lumbermen. Several 
have told us the credit problem 
was the stone against which 
such sales smashed; that long 
credits are necessary to make 
sales at all; and that losses are 
inevitable. The O. & N. people 
do not think so. One or two 
of the men said that in small 
villages, where an independent 


machinery dealer seldom _lo- 
cates, it is a real service to the 
community to handle _ these 


things. It is possible, with the 
many sales outlets in a line of 
vards, to manage the stock so 
that a full line is available 
without carrying a full stock at 
every place; and these men add 
that credits are credits, and 
have to be handled with care 
and knowledge. They’re essen- 
tially no different in farm ma- 
chinery than in lumber, unless 
the dealers permit them to be- 
come different. 

The building store in connec- 
tion with the general office is 
an attractive place, well ar- 
ranged, orderly and carefully 
stocked to meet local trade con- 
ditions. One of the extensive 
displays was of Porter Paints, 
manufactured at Louisville. All 
the paint for the entire line, as 
we understand it, is bought by 
the general office and delivered 
there. It is carried in a ware- 
house; and almost every day 4 
truck goes out, carrying replace- 
ments to the various yards in 
the line. 

This company makes a special 
feature of Wooster Brushes; on 
the theory that good paint badly 
put on turns out to be a bad 
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job. The brush is an important 
part.of the job. It’s important 
in the hands of a professional 
painter; and it’s doubly impor- 
tant in the hands of an ama- 
teur. Your householder who 
paints the kitchen and the porch 
foor in the spare time vouch- 
safed to him by the New Deal 
needs to have everything in his 


favor. If he has a brush that 
sheds bristles like a pet dog 
shedding hairs on the living 


room rug there’s going to be a 
poor paint job and a mad house- 
holder. A good brush, like the 
Wooster, is a real aid to good 
amateur work. 

The store handles many items 
and many lines—building hard- 
ware of course, Disston saws, 
artists’ materials if you please, 
and so on down a long list. The 
Johns- Manville financing plan 
was being advertised in a show 
window. 


A COMPANY THAT USES 
SALES DISPLAYS 


Almost across the street from 
the O. & N. in Menomonie is its 





friendly rival and competitor, 
the Badger State Lumber Co. 
(. N. Averill, the chief of the 


company, succeeded his father. 
This is a fine looking plant, 
glistening with white paint; a 


favorite color, by the way, and 
a happy choice in this green 
northland. 

This company has long been 
noted for making use of sales 
displays. And that _ interest, 
amounting to a habit, led to one 
highly unusual development. 
Some time ago, when some re- 
modeling work was done, a 
suite of four rooms was built 
on the second floor, over the 
office, to serve as a model dis- 
play. The idea was that people 
were to be taken up there and 
allowed to browse and to soak 
in the effects of a well finished 
and furnished apartment. It 
was successful, so successful in 
fact that people clamored to 
rent it. The suite had been 
built as the real thing, not just 
a stage shell. And so eventu- 
ally it was rented, and a family 
is living there. 

The Badger State yard lies 
between two main arteries of 
traffic, and in fact the diagonal 
street which goes along the rear 
of the plant carries a couple of 
Federal highways. There was 
a bit of unused ground on the 
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In the Land of Sky-Blue Water 


RETAILING IN A TOWN FILLED WITH SAW- 
MILL MEMORIES — HANDLING FARM MaA- 
CHINERY AS A SIDELINE—A SERIES OF MODEL 
HOUSES AND HOW THEY WERE HANDLED 


rear of the lot, so the company 
designed and built a filling and 
service station which it rents 
out. Near the filling station it 
has built its own garage. This 
serves as storage for the trucks, 
and also as a display of the 
National garage hardware, man- 
ufactured in Sterling, Ill., which 
the company handles. Along 
the rear is a large billboard 
which carries company adver- 
tising. 


PROVIDES LOCAL ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SERVICE 


J. M. Sand, the secretary and 
treasurer of the Badger State, 
is skilled with drafting instru- 
ments, and does much of the 
architectural designing which 
has proved an important sales 
aid to the company. At the 
time of our call he had a set of 
plans on his trestleboard, fin- 
ishing them up in detail. They 
were of a house which was sold 
and which was soon to be start- 
ed. Several other houses were 
on the way. Mr. Sand and Mr. 
Averill both mentioned the 
value of this architectural serv- 
ice, to the yard and to the cus- 
tomer. The latter gets exactly 
what he wants, and the former 
is justified in giving the serv- 
ice in return for freedom from 
whittling price competition. 

Mr. Averill’s and Mr. Sand’s 
private offices are practically 
complete displays of modern 
wall materials; ranging from 
log siding to several kinds of 
plywood, insulation board and 
so on. There are few kinds of 
this material which are not 
shown in place on the office 
walls. 

Mr. Averill has long believed 
in the power of example in 
merchandising, and so he has 
built a series of model houses, 
accompanied by full newspaper 
publicity and followed by open- 
ings for inspection. One such 
house was built, displayed and 
sold last fall. It was done on 
a co-operative basis. Mr. Aver- 
ill put in the lot and the build- 
ing material, the contractor did 
the labor, the electricians, 
plumbers and furnace men sup- 
plied their goods and installed 
them, and so on. The building, 
fully furnished and decorated, 
was open for just a week, and 
long before the end of that 
short period it was sold. Then 
the various people sharing in 


the project were paid for their 
goods and labor. 

Mr. Averill has shown him- 
self a capable publicity man, in 
getting attention for his model 
homes. He and the others .co- 
operating in building and furn- 
ishing the houses have adver- 
tised liberally in the local news- 
paper, and as usual the news- 
paper has been ready to carry 
news stories of a friendly and 
interesting kind. One factor of 
the furnishing of the house 
seems to us especially clever 
and sound. Stout Institute, 
which we mentioned before, is 
an institution devoted to applied 
science and household arts. It 
is one of the leading domestic 
science colleges in the middle 
West. Well, Mr. Averill offered 
to allow the instructors in home 
furnishings to use the house as 
a laboratory experiment. They 
were glad to do this, and in re- 
turn they explained, - through 
the newspapers, what they se- 
lected, how they selected it, and 
why. They described the meth- 
ods used in the classes; the 
rooms drawn to cut- 
outs of furniture, also done to 
the same scale, and the meth- 
ods of determining what was 
right and what was wrong. A 
person can hardly imagine a 
series of stories that would more 
completely fascinate the house- 
wives of the town. Nothing 


scale, the 





The plant of the Badger State Lum- 
ber Co., at Menomonie, Wis., is be- 
tween two main arteries of traffic. Its 
gleaming white paint and fine con- 
struction are in keeping with its 
modern promotional methods 
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C. N. AVERILL, chief of the Badger 

State Lumber Co., Menomonie, Wis., 

successfully uses model homes, dis- 

plays and newspaper advertising in 
his merchandising 





could keep them away from the 
house after they had read these 
preliminary furnishing articles 
done by the college experts. 

In its advertising in connec- 
tion with one of these model 
homes, the Badger State empha- 
sized Curtis kitchen equipment 
and storm doors and windows. 
In another it mentioned Gilt 
Edge and Northern paints; and 
so on. The house built and sold 
last fall, the so called ‘“‘Mansion- 
ette,” was compact and on Colo- 
nial. lines, measuring 24 by 32 
feet on the ground. The idea 
was of course to show what 
could be done with a_ small, 
comparatively inexpensive but 
high quality house. 

Mr. Averill is something of 


an artist, and at the time one 
of the houses was opened for 
inspection he drew a comic 
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strip of his own, in which -wide- of it. The roof used on the fill- 
ly known comic-strip characters ing and 


were on their way to visit the Eternit 


model home. This appeared in 


the Dunn County News, at the’ stone Steel 


advertisements of the co-oper- 


the house. ing it to 


So far there has been no trou- 
ble about selling the houses 
promptly, and certainly there 


interest in the displays. 


demand on special order as the 
silage-making season draws on. in the trees, are camps, 
has been no slackening in public We discovered that this is a tages, summer homes, mansions 
good market for log siding. A that call themselves cottages, 
This company handles Ruber- little farther north is the vaca- and so on. The log siding has 
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oid and makes a special feature tion country, the lake region had a great run in 


where in places there seems to 
service station is of be more water than land. 
shingles. It handles vacation country is 
fencing and nails of the Key- more beautiful, year by year, 
& Wire Co. Mr. due to the fact that second 
top of the page carrying the Averill showed us a Universal growth of hardwoods and coni- 
Woodworker in the warehouse. fers is covering the old cut-over 
ators who built and furnished Some of the men had been us- lands. This green of the for- 
make silo coors, an est comes right down to the 
item for which there is a large water’s edge. Along these blue- 
water lakes, and usually hidden 
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these buildings, apparently , 
permanent run. It makes ap 
excellent as well as a pictyr. 
esque house. More and more 
of these houses are being bui} 
so that they can be occupied jy 
winter; not all by any means. 
but an increasing number. This 
staunch siding is splendid fpoy 
the building of year-round 
houses in a land of winter snow 
and ice. 

But for that matter one dealer 
said he had sold a lot of this 
log siding to finish the interiors 
of bars. 





A Complete Building Store 


Berry McAlester, of the Boone County Lum- 
ber Co., Columbia, Mo., has recently made a 
pronounced change in the general policy of 
the yard by adding a highly complete building 
store. This is more than the usual putting in 
of a few show cases and shelves to carry a 
limited line of building hardware and _ paint. 
The store has a very large floor area and is 
equipped and stocked like a store rather than 
like a collateral alcove. 

The Boone County Lumber Co. is located 
on the main retail street of the city and very 
near the retail center; and this location was the 
factor which determined the new policy. Had 
the yard been iarther out, Mr. McAlester would 


event os 





have added only the lines which tie in directly 
with building construction, such as nails, lock 
sets, paint, screen wire and the like. But being 
in the natural circuit of the shopping district, it 
has been possible to add a great variety of arti- 


cles, including such diverse things as kitchen 
ranges, harness, ice cream freezers, mechanics’ 
tools, sporting goods, carpet sweepers, lawn 


mowers, laundry equipment, refrigerators, elec- 
trical equipment, scales, farm wagons and the 
like. The list of course is not nearly complete, 
but it will serve to indicate the wide range of 
the stock carried. 

The theory upon which the store was started 
is that while many of these articles have but 
a remote relation to building construction, the 
store and the lumber yard will supplement each 
other. Many a shopper who comes in to buy 
a barn lantern or an ironing board will see 
displays of window screens or built-in millwork 
and will eventually become a buyer of building 
materials. It will also operate the other way; 
and the builders of houses will buy their home 
and garden equipment here because they will see 
these things while dealing with construction 
problems. 

The large sales room was for a long time 
used merely as a warehouse for sash and doors. 
It required no great amount of remodeling to 






fit it for its present uses. The room is well 
lighted, both by windows and by artificial light- 
ing. It is equipped with modern sales tables, 
quadrangular in form, with compartments on 
the top and storage space underneath. 

The whole store is a great sales display; but 
in addition to this displayed stock on the tables 
and behind the big front windows which extend 
to the floor, there is always a sidewalk display 
in front. Much care is expended upon this front 
showing of goods. There must be enough to 
make an impression and not so much that it 
looks like a haphazard overflow. There is a 
careful effort to give it a unified effect; garden 
tools, say, or fencing or lawn furniture. At 
frequent intervals it is 
changed, so that those 
who pass the store every 
day will not become so 





Showing part of the in- 
terior of the store oper- 
ated by the Boone 
County Lumber Co., 
Columbia, Mo. The 
store has a very large 
floor area and is 
equipped and stocked 
like a store rather than 
like a collateral alcove 





used to it that it has no 
pulling power. 

Mr. McAlester says 
that his observation and 
experience lead him to 
believe that the lumber 
business, considered as 
trade in lumber, mill- 
work and cement, needs the addition of collateral 
lines to make it a well-rounded business and to 
vield the volume needed to make it profitable. 
Mr. McAlester has long carried on an unusual 
business not directly connected with the Boone 
County Lumber Co. Columbia is the home of 
the State university; and years ago Mr. McAI- 
ester undertook the construction of fraternity 
houses. Out of this beginning developed the 
Chapter House Co., a 
concern which has built 
fraternity houses in 
many university towns. 
During one year, before 
the depression started, 
Mr. McAlester had 
chapter houses under 
construction amounting 
to two million dollars or 





Part of the front of the 
efficient looking store 
of the Boone County 
Lumber Co., Columbia, 
Mo., located on the 
main retail street of the 
city and very near the 
retail center 





more and located in twenty-two States. 
building of chapter houses naturally has been 
checked by the times but will doubtless re- 
vive when other new construction revives. 
it is probably his experience as a builder in 
this highly specialized field that has led him 
to believe the building material business must 
be expanded to include 
in lumber yards a few years ago. 
anxious that the expansion in the 
shall not operate to divert interest and 
from the proper merchandising otf 
lumber, and he hopes and believes that on the 
the association of all these lines will 


| BOONE COUNTY 


Berry McAlester, of the Boone County Lumber 
Co. and the Chapter House Company, Co- 


lumbia, Mo. 


a general stimulus to all the lines. 
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Telling the Insulation Story Convincingly 


There are plenty of reasons why insulation 
pays, and why it stops the transference of heat, 
hut dealers don’t always find it easy to explain 
these reasons to customers. In general, if a 
customer is shown positively that insulation 
does stop a lot of heat leakage, he is satisfied 
on that point; it is enough for him that it 
does, whether he knows why or not. He can 
easily grasp the meaning of tons of coal, or 
harrels of oil, or feet of gas, that he doesn’t 
have to buy; and they mean more to him, those 
dollars saved, than B.T.U.’s ever will. 


The demonstration of results that are easily 
seen and easily understood, then, is the kind 
of argument that will sell, usually more read- 
ily than a chart, graph, or column of figures. 
The accompanying illustration shows how the 
value of insulation is thus demonstrated to cus- 
tomers of the Hartwick-Woodfield Lumber Co., 
Jackson, Mich. It was a warm day when the 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN_ representative was 
calling, but George H. McKinstry, in charge 
of the company’s lumber sales, obligingly put 
on his hat and coat and went to the front of 
the counter to pose as the “customer,” while 
H. C. Dunfee, in charge of coal sales, took the 
little alcohol torch, supplied at a small cost by 
Johns-Manville for the purpose, and presented 
a sample demonstration of the value of insula- 
tion. 

In one hand he put a tuft of Johns-Manville 
rock wool insulation, and laid a penny on it; 
then with the little torch he heated the penny 
until it glowed red hot, and the bands of chang- 
ing colors chased each other across the face 
of the coin, as is common with heated metals. 
Still he held it on his hand, and the customer 
could easily see that only about an inch of the 
rock wool was between the salesman’s hand 
and the searing heat of the torch and penny. 
Then the customer himself is invited to take 
the wool and penny in his own hand, and dis- 
covers that after several minutes of the in- 
tense heat on one side of the insulation, the 
reverse side is only barely warm. 


That is a sales argument which can not but 
convince anyone, especially when he realizes 
that the rock wool insulation as applied is three 
or four times as thick as the small sample shown 
in the demonstration. In selling, it is most 
valuable when shown to the customer who al- 
ready knows that his home could use something 
to keep out the summer heat and keep in the 
winter heat, but is not sure that insulation really 
is effective for this purpose—perhaps thinks it’s 
only a new fad, or a lot of “apple sauce” 
just to make money for the manufacturer. But 
this demonstration talks the customer’s own 
language, no matter what that language hap- 
pens to be, and proves that the product really 
does what the salesman says it will do. 


_ Even the coal salesman, Mr. Dunfee, is in 
favor of the insulation, for, he said, “I can’t 
sell a man as much coal after his house is in- 
sulated as I did before, but he gets more real 
value out of what coal he does buy, and is a 
better satisfied customer. He is more comfort- 





able in his home, for less money, and likes 
this company better, as a result.” 
Harvey Woodfield, president of the firm 


which takes as a slogan “It Serves You Right,” 
also is an enthusiastic booster for insulation, 
tor he sees in it a good onnortunity for steady 
Profits, and in addition he knows his customers 
will greatly benefit by purchasing this material. 
Conscientious regard for customers is one of 
this company’s strong points—Mr. Woodfield 
didn’t tell the writer that; the information was 
gleaned from some of the customers them- 
selves. Mr. Woodfield and his associates have 
quite a habit of approaching a sale from the 
customer's viewpoint. That the customers know 
and appreciate this may be judged by the 
dealer's high standing in this, one of Michigan’s 
est and most enterprising communities. , 

Several months ago a customer chanced to 


remark that he thought he’d better insulate his 
home this fall, so as to save fuel bills. “Why,” 
asked the lumberman, “don’t you do it now, 
and sleep better this summer?” There was some 
discussion, and then the dealer said, “Let me 
show you something.” He took the demon- 
stration outfit from his pocket and showed the 
customer what insulation really can do. The 
sale was made, and the home was insulated 
immediately. And did that man think the lum- 
berman had “put something over on him” in 
making the sale? He did not. He found that 
his upstairs rooms were as comfortable as his 
downstairs rooms. He could see, by his ther- 
mometer, that the summer temperatures of all 
the rooms were much lower this year than last 
though the outside temperatures have been at 
least as hot. Soon an extra room will be added 


to the house, at the rear, and this will be insu- 
lated, too; because of this, and because it will 
be small, the owner anticipates no need for a 
The day may be hot, 


heating element in it. 





THAN 
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HOME 






H. C. Dunfee (left) 

H. McKinstry, the “customer,” how effective 

rock wool insulation really is, holding a penny 

on insulation on his hand, and heating the 
coin red hot 


demonstrates to George 


but with the awnings keeping the direct rays 
of the sun off the many windows, the sun par- 
lor is just as comfortable as any other part of 
the house. No onder Mr. Henry is a satisfied 
customer, and that he has sent in to the Hart- 
wick-Woodfield company three other home own- 
ers who have bought similar insulation jobs. 

One of Jackson’s biggest apartment buildings, 
the Wildwood, was about to lose a tenant. 
When she came to live in the building she had 
said that she wanted to be sure to be warm in 
winter, so the agent had given her the first- 
floor apartment right over the furnace room. 
Well, she was warm in winter, all right; but 
when summer came she learned what it was 
to be really warm, for the furnace had to be 
operated through the summer sufficiently to 
keep the building supplied with hot water. 
Temperatures in her apartment were as high 
as 90 and 95 degrees, and it was more than 
she could stand, especially when there were 
other places available that were quite com- 
fortable. So she was going to move. The 
agent asked Mr. Woodfield what to do about 
it. “Let’s insulate the floor,” said the lumber- 


man, so that was done, at an expense of $100. 

Starting on the south side of the furnace 
room, a row of Sheetrock plasterboard panels 
was nailed to the under side of the floor joists, 
and then the rock wool bats were laid on top 
of these panels. With this installed, another 
row of the panels was nailed, the insulation set 
in, and so on until the room was completed. It 
was not a difficult job and did not take long, 
and it is neat to look at, too. But best of all, 
the tenant noticed immediately a great differ- 
ence in her apartment. The temperature hovy- 
ered around 70 to 75, which was more to her 
liking, and of course she is still living there, 
for she likes the place. And $100 did it all, an 
amount which an apartment vacancy would 
consume in a short time. 


World's Fair Lumber House 
Plans Now Available 


Many dealers over the country have been 
wanting to take advantage of the publicity and 
public acclaim which the lumber industries’ 
house at A Century of Progress has gained, by 
building at least one house like this one which 
has been attracting 15,000 to 20,000 visitors a 
day—already a total of more than 600,000 with 
as many more expected in the next two months 

-and now plans and specifications are available 

at cost, according to a letter which George W. 
Dulany, jr., of Chicago, chairman of the board 
of directors of American Forest Products In- 
dustries (Inc.) and of the publicity committee 
for the house, has mailed to 4,000 selected lum- 
ber dealers. 

The plans are not exactly like those of the 
exhibition house, for in it the halls were made 
abnormally large, to accommodate the crowds 
of people who pass through it in a_ steady 
stream. hour after hour. The revised plans 
allow for halls and doorways of a size suitable 
for an occupied home, and include detailed 
drawings of all exterior and interior features, 
as well as the usual materials, equipment and 
construction specifications; they are supplied at 
a net coverage cost of $3 a set, postpaid. 

The design, of course, can be varied or 
altered to suit the individual customer’s re- 
quirements or the lumber in the dealer’s stock, 
while at the same time retaining the outstand- 
ing advantages of “dry” construction and other 
features of this house. In this connection it is 
of interest to note that more than 50,000 per- 
sons already have registered for receipt of de- 
tailed information about houses of this type. 
There probably will be at least one interested 
person in every town. Mr. Dulany suggests 
that it would be well to interest local architects 
in the design, also, for they probably will want 
to include some of the features in their own 
plans. It should be mentioned, among other 
things, that “dry” construction is speedy, be- 
cause there is no need to wait for plaster to 
dry before floors are laid, no plaster cracks 
will develop, and with wood there can be ob- 
tained not only all the decorative effects pos- 
sible with plaster, but also the wood finishes 
themselves, available only with this type of 
construction. This and the two other lumber- 
built homes at the Fair, Mr. Dulany concludes. 
“are freely acclaimed by the public as the best 
of all the dozen exhibit houses.” 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


. ele . 
A Big Philippine Cargo 

San Pepro, Cauir., Sept. 9—A cargo of 
1,750,000 board feet of Philippine mahogany was 
discharged on Aug. 27 at the Long Beach dock 
of the Cadwallader-Gibson Co. by the Oceanic 
& Oriental steamer Golden Star. This is the 
largest shipment of mahogany ever brought to 
this harbor by an American-Hawaiian operated 
ship. The cargo came from Manila and South 
China ports. 
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Some Business-Getting Ideas 


Some aggressive dealers are unwilling to sit 
down and wail that there is no new building 
or remodeling in sight. They may sit down— 
but only to think out new ideas which will sell 
material. 

At Newton, Iowa, the Jasper Lumber Co. 
is bringing in new trade through a monthly 
bulletin, printed on one side, headed “Jasper 
Jottings.” Interesting items concerning affairs 
of local importance are sandwiched between 
paragraphs telling of the advantages of buying 
fence, roofing, cement, paint and other material 
at this time. 

Items which are considered slow sellers have 
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been featured repeatedly in this manner, with 
good success, Sales of cistern paint, ordinarily 
a very slow seller, have been increased several 
times over. Fence and post sales have been 


a like manner. The bulletin has 
gained the interest of the 700 farm owners to 
whom it is sent each month. Direct sales can 
be traced to “Jasper Jottings” at pleasingly fre- 
quent intervals. 

The Pauls Lumber Co., Washington, Iowa, 
uses a somewhat similar plan, except that the 
advertisement appears in the local newspaper 
once each week. The copy is of the same gen- 
eral type, being devoted quite largely to local 
comments and building material notes designed 
to stimulate interest in specific items. 

Another Iowa dealer has found it profitable 
to feature A-type hog houses. When new 
house and barn jobs are at low ebb, profits from 
individual hog houses look especially good. It 
is said that this dealer, through a little effort, 
has sold as many as thirty A-type hog houses 
to one farmer. Without special planning and 
effort it is doubtful whether all of his farm cus- 
tomers together would have bought as many of 
these houses, even in a normal year. 


accelerated in 





Model Cabin Makes Sales 


City, Mo., Sept. 11.—A very pleasing 
manner of demonstrating what can be done in 
the small home or resort cabin field, has been 
introduced by the A. J. Bennett Lumber Co., 
local retailer, in co-operation with several other 
building material and home furnishing com- 
panies. 

A 16x20-foot “efficiency cabin,” built by the 
Bennett company and furnished by the other 
concerns, is located on a leased boulevard cor- 
ner close to the company’s yard. The corner 
is near highways leading to various lake and 
mountain resorts. Cost of construction of the 
cabin was approximately $650, of which $400 
was for materials. 

Plans were designed by A. J. Bennett, and 
the cabin affords an attractive study in the 
conservation of space. However, the primary 
purpose of the cabin is to sell lumber and other 
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materials and in this effort it is exceeding the 
hopes of the sponsors. Since it was opened 
July 16 several hundred persons have visited 
the exhibit. Sales have been numerous and 
Mr. Bennett says that his list of prospects has 
increased unbelievably as a direct result of this 
little building. 





What Should He Display and 
How Should He Do It? 


A Michigan dealer on a busy thoroughfare 
recently sold a plot of ground the width of a 
shed and 20 feet deep, off the front of his yard 
at one side, as shown in the accompanying illus- 





A Michigan dealer, re- 
modeling his shed 
(shown at left) to pro- 
vide for a modern dis- 
play window, wants ad- 
vice as to what sort of 
display therein will pro- 
duce best results. 
gestions from dealers 
are invited 


Sug- 





tration, to an oil company building a filling 
station; the ground purchased will be used for 
the filling station driveway. 

The lumberman is well pleased with the sale, 


——, 


<n 


because it will put a busy mercantile establish. 
ment next to him instead of the rather common 
house which formerly occupied the ground, and 
also because motorists will stop to buy gasoline 
and be in a position to look directly on what- 
ever display he prepares for them. He thinks 
he will make a display window at an angle, so 
it may be seen by those at the station and also 
by motorists coming down the street itself. 

Now he is wondering what sort of display 
would be best suited to this opportunity, what 
sort of background would be best, how many 
different products to put in the window at a 
time, and how long to leave them there. He 
sells lumber, a wide variety of building mate. 
rials, and coal. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN invites readers 
to submit any ideas they may have in regard 
to this, and thus conduct a sort of “clinic,” the 
results of which will be published in a future 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Gets Orders Ser Geode Stakes 


DeSoto, Mo., Sept. 11—The Crawford Lum- 
ber Co. recently received an order from the 
State Highway Department for 40,000 grade 
stakes, for the highway near DeSoto. Since 
receipt of the main order, another has come in 
for 2,000 more, flats. The company’s planing 
mill has been very busy turning out these stakes, 
which are produced from cull and waste yellow 
pine lumber. The 1x2x16-inch flat stakes are 
ripped out of lumber that is too crooked for 
building purposes. The 2x2x12-inch hub stakes 





ments. 


large plate glass 
through it one 
can also see the 
cars on the 
other side of the 
street reflected 
in the glass of 
the show case. 


This case was 
made in _ the 
lumber com- 


pany’s own mill, 
from its regular 
stock of lumber 
and glass, and 
the top is acom- 
position hard 
board. The 
wood is in nat- 
ural finish to 
harmonize with 
the knotty pine 
walls of the 
room. It will be 
observed that 
the bottom of 
the counter is 
recessed to pro- 
vide “toe room.” 





Dov Dewless 


This glass-front counter in the office of the Hartwick-Woodfield Lumber Co., Jackson, 
Mich., offers an excellent means of displaying the dealer’s wares in individual compart- 
There is the added advantage of visibility from both the street and the interior 
of the office, and the display can be so arranged as to attract the attention of the 
passerby and also to invite more careful inspection. 


In the front of this office is a 


window, through which the display can be seen from the street; 
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Septem her 1h, 
are ripped out of cull 2x4s. The stakes are 
bundled, 25 in each bundle. 

“These orders have enabled us to clean up 
the cull stock that naturally accumulates in 
any yard,” said Manager J. E. Kafer, enabling 
us to realize a very fair profit out of lumber 
that otherwise might be called worthless.” 





Anywhere in the Yard He Can 
Hear the Phone Ring 


Chris Ost, proprietor of Ost’s Lumber Yard, 
Los Angeles, Calif., feels that present-day sales 
volume does not justify nor permit the hiring 
of any office help, so he runs his yard alone. 
Immediately he tried this, there arose the prob- 
lem of caring for orders, or other work, in the 
yard, and being within hearing of the phone 
bell. 

This he solved by installing a two-tone, 110- 
volt horn that can be heard four blocks away 
on a calm day, fastening it to the outside of 
his office and arranging it so that, by turning 
a switch as he goes out the office door into 
the yard, it is connected to the telephone and 
sounds when the phone rings. Most of his 
customers know about the arrangement and 
willingly wait until he can answer, though of 
course he loses a few calls a week, in case he 
is quite some distance from the phone at the 
time. It might be a good plan for any lum- 
berrnan adopting such a system to install an 
extension telephone at some strategic point back 
in the yard, for one order saved a week would 
probably more than pay for the added expense. 





Gives History a Modern Twist 


The Attica Lumber Co., Attica, Ind., is 
making effective use of an original and clever 
advertising idea, based on the alamanac. Under 
daily dates it prints brief records of interesting 
historical events that occurred on those days of 
the month, each with an up-to-date hook-up, 
as in the following samples: 

July 14 Great French holiday 1853. 
World’s Fair in the U S. Are you going to 
the Chicago Exposition? Look over the med- 
ern houses, then call us when you get ready 
to modernize your own, 


First 


July 15.—St. Swithin’s Day. Folks used to 
say that if it rains on St. Swithin’s Day it 
would continue to rain for 15 days. Let's 
hope that it does and that your roof is in 


condition for rainy days. 


July 17.—Birthday of John Jacob Astor, 
born 1763 He had an investment rule—Buy 
on the fringe and wait. Real estate values 
will be back. 





Two Yards Well Remodeled 


In two neighboring towns in Minnesota, each 
named for a hero of the Texas Republic, are 
lumber yards which are striking examples of 
the possibilities of remodeling. The I. G. 
Iverson yard, in Houston, is well known to the 
readers of this journal. Quite a number of 
years ago Mr. Iverson was confronted with the 
question of remodeling his plant or of pulling 
it down and building a new one. He decided 


upon the first alternative; largely because the 


WHI 


These Minnesota yards illustrate 
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building was well framed. The low roof line 
presented an immediate problem; but by means 
of gables and valleys Mr. Iverson succeeded in 
putting a maximum of storage space into the 
warehouse, at the same time giving the build- 
ing an architectural distinction that has made 
it one of the show spots of the town. The 
years have proved the efficiency of the storage 
space and of the office. With the awnings in 
place and the flower boxes in bloom the plant 
is something to stop and admire. 

The Eclipse Lumber Co. has one yard in 
Minnesota; located at Austin. J. B. Klappal is 
the manager in charge. Some two years ago 
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the company was confronted with precisely the 
same problem that started Mr. Iverson to re- 
designing his warehouse; and the Eclipse people 
made the same decision. The resulting modern- 
ization is highly successful, both from the point 
of view of utility and efficiency and from that 
of attractive appearance. The gray shingled 
walls, the shutters with the pine-tree cutouts, 
the generous window display space and the 
sales lobby in connection with the office all have 
the stamp of authentic architectural design. 
Mr. Klappal calls special attention to his 
private office with walls finished with Nuwood. 


This is a simple job, with the sheets machine 


beveled to give the effect of paneling. Mr. 
Klappal tells a story of the power of silent 


possibilities of remodeling: Left—I. G. Iverson Lumber Co., Houston. 
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salesmanship of this office paneling. A restau- 
rant operator wanted to finish off a rest room 
in the basement of his building. He happened 
to see this office, asked how much it would cost 
and how quickly it could be done. Mr. Klappal 
told him the cost of the office; and the food 
dispenser at once said he’d make his room the 
same size. The job was sold within five min- 
utes of the time the prospect first saw the office 
walls. Mr. Klappal’s office walls have been 
left without finish and are as fresh and bright 
as when they were first installed, two years 
ago. The restaurant keeper, anticipating some- 
what harder usage for his room, had a painter 
spray the Nuwood with white shellac. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Eugene (Ore.) Firms Foresee 


Good Lumber Trade 


EuGENE, Ore., Sept. 9.—Lumber concerns 
located here are quietly confident that business 
is on the upturn, and are stocking up on lum- 
ber accordingly. 

The Walters-Bushong Lumber Co., which op- 
erates its own saw mill in connection with its 
retail lumber trade, re-opened the mill on July 
10 last, with 40 employees. This mill had 
been shut down since July 1, 1932. This firm 
stresses “Made in Oregon” and “Made in Eu- 
gene” very strongly. In the foreground of 
its saw mill plant is a big sign: “Building 
Materials Made Here in Our Own Mill, Direct 
to Consumer, Saves. Let Us Price Your Re- 
quirements.” In its newspaper advertising it 
frequently asks: “Do Pay Rolls Help? Then 
build Eugene with Eugene Lumber. We make 
it here.” The firm does a big business in slab 
wood, selling from $2.75 to $4.00 per cord. 

The Eugene Lumber Co. is one of the new- 
est of local firms. It has been in operation 
about a year, and E, D. Alger, the manager, 
said that the business had doubled since the first 
few months. “We handle all kinds of lumber, 
from the thinnest lath for making trellises to 
heavy timbers,” he said. Incidentally, the firm 
has an attractive sales room, and does a good 
business in paints, hardware and plumbing ma- 
terials. 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. features sea 
soned lumber strongly. “All our lumber ‘s 
under shelter—dry, and we advertise that it 
won't warp, split or bulge.” 

The Soults-MacDonald Lumber Co. advises 
that paint has been one of its best sellers, since 
people who could not build new houses or barns 
have had more time to paint up their old ones 
--and have been doing it. “For the same rea- 
son,” said the manager, “lattice frames of all 
kinds have sold well. People usually buy them 
and paint them themselves, to harmonize with 
the buildings they have been redecorating.” 

The Twin Oaks Lumber Co. reports a good 
remodeling business. “In June one of the civil- 
ian conservation camps was erected near here 
and we received the contract for the prepared 
roofing for the camp,” said L. C. Scharpf, 
secretary. 

The Midgley Planing Mill Co. did.a good 
business in garden supplies last spring. A clever 
ad of theirs, that attracted muclr attention was 








Right—Eclipse Lumber Co., Austin 
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captioned: “Youth for a Middle-Aged Garden 


Renovate and Revivify With New Fences, 
Trellises, Arbors, Flower Sticks and Lawn 
Furniture. We Make Sketches and Supply 


Estimates.” “Around ‘Clean-Up and Paint-Up 
Week,’” said the manager, “we did a rushing 
business in relining clothes closets with fir, in- 
viting people to see those on display in our 
sales room, and to get our prices for lining 
all their closets.” 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 






One of the most interesting features of the 
Independence Day parade was a giant Lichty 
carrier, on which was a pair of fir pilings 127 
feet in length. Said a representative of the 
company: “Two million dollars’ worth of these 
pilings will be shipped from here to San Fran- 
cisco to be used on the great bridge that is 
being built across the bay to Oakland.” 

The Ford-Nelson Co. has been very success- 
iul in disposing of its ready-cut logs for rustic 


New Products and Retail 


New Siding Shingle 


\ new product of the Eternit division of the 
Ruberoid Co., 95 Madison Avenue, New York, 
is Eternit Econotop siding, made of Portland 
cement and selected asbestos fibres, combined by 
an exclusive building-up process. The textured 
surface of these siding shingles resembles weath- 
er-aged cypress. Maximum durability and 
economy are claimed, painting not being neces- 
sary. The product is described in an attractive 
illustrated folder, envelope size, which dealers 
can use, imprinted with their names, for mail 
stuffers and handouts. 





Chestnut for Paneling 


A handsome eight-page illustrated brochure 
recently issued by the Appalachian Hardwood 
Manufacturers (Inc.), Cincinnati, Ohio, entitled 
“Chestnut for Distinctive Paneling,” shows 
three installations of interior woodwork, each 
produced by different grade of chestnut lumber, 
and also gives directions for obtaining the 
various effects. Illustrations and detail draw- 
ings depict the installations in their various 
stages. Two editions of the publication were 
issued, one for distribution to architects and the 
other to millwork manufacturers. 





Way to Sell Is to Show 


The Medford Lumber & Fuel Co., Medford, 
Wis., are strong merchandisers in every way. 
“One way to sell is to show,” said P. K. 


Emmer. To “show” the wonderful results to 
be obtained from using Nu-Wood panels manu 
factured by the Wood Conversion Co., Mr. 
Emmer had the entire display room walls and 
ceiling covered with this material. In this way 
the customer can see exactly how the material 
will look in his home, office or store. 

One of accompanying photographs shows the 
wall covered with Nu-Wood which separates 
The 


the display room from the private office. 


Left 


The wall, covered with Nu-Wood, between display room and private office. 


bookkeeping and general office is located at the 
front of the building, to the right in the photo- 
graph. This department is separated from the 
display room by a railing and counter. 

The company also carries a full line of build- 
ers’ hardware, Sarget-Geck paints, Sifo shin- 
Curtis millwork, kitchen cabinets, etc. 


gles, 





Some of these lines are shown in the photo- 
graph of this exceptional and very attractive 
display room reproduced below. 





A New Valve Catalog 


Catalog No. 23 just published by Jenkins 
Pros., 80 White Street, New York, covers the 
Jenkins line of 400 valves, in a wide range of 
types and patterns. All features of design and 
construction are clearly described. Services, 
pressures, temperatures and fluids for which the 
valves are recommended also are stated, the 
catalog being in fact a data book giving all the 
facts wanted in selecting and specifying valves. 
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cabins. The houses when finished have a log 
appearance on the exterior, and smooth yr. 
face on the interior. J. R. Ford, president of 
the company, said: “With these logs a building 
can be erected at an average cost of $100 per 
room. Materials used for the walls and par. 
titions are tight-knot fir and cedar about foyr 
inches thick. They need no painting, Mother 
Nature taking care of that feature in an attrac. 
tive manner at no cost to the owner.” 


Sales Helps 


Makes and Sells Tennis Tables 


The Hoffman Lumber Co., Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., is a progressive retail company which be- 
lieves in creating business in every way pos- 
sible. The table tennis fad of last winter gave 
them an excellent opportunity to use ingenuity 
in building tables. Sey- 
eral types were con- 
structed before they fin- 
ally “hit” the type shown 
in the photograph. 

The table is made of 
5-ply fir panels manv- 





Tennis tables designed 
and built by the Hof. 
man Lumber Co., Fort 
Atkinson, Wis. Many of 
these tables have been 

sold by the company 





factured by the Pacific 
Lumber Co. Regular 
stock pipe flanges are 
screwed under each cor- 
ner and in the center 


additional flanges are 
used for feet. Stock gas 
pipe is used for legs. 


In this manner the legs are adjustable to any 
uneven floor the purchaser might encounter in 
setting the table up. 

The company found this means of publicity 
and sales very profitable. Many tables were 
sold at a good profit, and through these sales 
contacts were made that resulted in other 
larger sales. 

The sample table is set up in a very attractive 
display room, immediately adjoining the gen- 
eral office of the yard. Other  seasonable 
articles, such as Curtis built-in cabinets and 
millwork, panels of hardwood flooring manv- 
factured by I. Stephenson Co. etc., were dis- 
played at the time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative visited this vard. 


Right—The attractively arranged display room 
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\ knack for advertising, a personal knowl- 
edge of customers, and the adaption of ideas 
and methods observed in extensive travel, have 
combined to produce one of the unusual yards 
of the Middle West. W. E. Matlick, of the 
Matlick Lumber Co., Kahoka, Mo., can think 
of no valid reason why a lumber yard in a 
comparatively small town should not keep 
abreast of the times, or why it should not be 
4 leader in better building ideas. He has col- 
lected these ideas in many parts of the coun- 
try. Last spring, returning from an extended 
stay in the West, he decided that his own 
plant would benefit from considerable remodel- 
ing; and the result is a plant, covered with 
white stucco, that has 
the authentic accent of 
Spanish California. 

Observe the outside 
stair and the balcony. 
These features not only 
add to the architectural 
correctness of the build- 
ing but also furnish 
access to Mr. Matlick’s 
apartment above the of- 
fice. This apartment 
consists of several 
rooms and a bath; fin 
ished in such a manner 
that it has a unified dec- 
erative scheme and also 
illustrates the uses of 
arious witerior finishes 
and colors. 

At the time the AMER- 
CAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resentative visited the 
plant Mr. Matlick was 
preparing for a “paint 
party”: a special display 
and sales day featuring 
\Moore’s paints. He is 
convinced that the draw- 
ing power of color is 
quite as strong in small- 
town and rural com- 
munities as it is in cities, and he has proven 
several times and with several different items 
that these special sales days have an influence 
upon trade that remains active for months after 
the event. To encourage attendance, he has 
developed the idea of enlisting women’s church 
organizations. He and his daughter have can- 
vassed these organizations; and while he gives 
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“Our Best and Cheapest Adver- 
| tising Stunt,” 





One of the many bins of Four-Square lumber 


Says Dealer 


no souvenirs to individuals he has offered to 
give to each of these clubs and societies the 
sum of ten cents for every member attending 
the paint party. This inducement, and the op- 
portunity to see the new apartment, newly fur- 
nished and decorated, was expected to bring 
about every woman within driving distance of 
the yard. 

[A letter received from Mr. Matlick since the 
visit of our editorial representative reports that 
his annual paint demonstration party, held on 
Sept. 25, was a decided success, it being at- 
tended by 250 ladies, who were entertained by 
Miss Iva May Lewellen, a representative of the 
Benjamin Moore Paint Co. <A_ photograph 





Tight doors in front of dust-proof bins containing white pine finish 


showing the ladies in attendance, grouped in 
front of the office and on the outside stairway 
leading to the Matlick living apartment, is re- 
produced below. “No doubt,” writes Mr. 
Matlick, “many of the ladies were attracted by 
a desire to see the new and modern apartment 
recently constructed above our office, of which 
we are quite proud. We consider this party the 
cheapest and best advertising stunt we have 
ever put on.”—EpiITor. ] 

The remodeling of the yard seems to have 
been the factor which caused a definite upward 


LUMBERMAN 








Left: W. E. Matlick—Right: A. G. Richey 


turn in local construction. Practically all the 
local building mechanics have been busy ever 
since. The electric light plant, observing the 
change made by the stucco on the yard ware- 
house, has rejuvenated its building by the same 
means. Several new houses are in prospect. 
All this Mr. Matlick attributes to a general 
change in ideas, which his own demonstrations 
helped bring about. “Formerly,” he remarked, 
“people asked but two things of a house, shelter 
and low cost. Now they are asking also for 
convenience, utility and beauty.” 

To handle his big stock of hardware, paint 
and glass Mr. Matlick has added a separate 
display and sales room for these articles. Along 
one side is a long row of nail compartments, 
painted with aluminum paint. In fact he has 
used this paint extensively in the general dec- 
oration of the offices and the apartment. He 
wanted some knotty-pine doors for the sales 
room; and a local carpenter made them of car 
siding; two thicknesses backed together with 
three rabbets plowed across the back in which 
cross pieces are laid. The main alley door is 
made of the same material, and it is hung on a 
heavy garage door hanger which swings the 
door up overhead. 

Mr. Matlick says that his is a German com- 
munity and that his customers are especially 
interested in quality. To meet this situation 
he carries a large stock of Weyerhaeuser Four- 
Square. He handles Idaho white pine finish 
and keeps it in dust-proof bins with tight doors 
in front, as shown in illustration above. 

The yard makes use of many advertising de- 
vices, most of which are individual and distinc- 
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Showing most of the 250 ladies who attended the paint party, grouped in front of the office 
and warehouse and on the outside stairwiy leading to the Matlick living apartment 
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tive. For instance, at the rear of the main 
warehouse is a bit of ground which does not 
belong to the yard; more or less waste land. 
Mr. Matlick wanted to keep the weeds down, 
in the interest of neat appearance, so he got 
permission to cultivate the area. On the first 
of June each year he plants it to tomatoes. 
These vegetables ripen after most other toma- 
toes in the community are gone; and he pre- 
sents them to his customer triends. He has a 
section in- the local paper where he edits his 
own miniature newspaper; printing news of 
local building and repair work and making it 
highly personal. 

One construction device which is not original, 
but which merits mention, is the gutter on the 
warehouse roof. It consists of a four-by-four, 
laid on a sufficient diagonal to carry the water ; 
and over this the roofing is laid. 

Mr. Matlick gives much credit to his yard 
superintendent, A. G. Richey, who has been 
running the yard for many years. The two 
men are quite agreed in believing that con- 
tinuing sales and minimum competition are to 
be found in stressing quality, appearance and 
efficiency of the completed building. He looks 


for repeat orders from customers who are 
thoroughly satisfied with previous purchases. 
Mr. Matlick’s slogan, “Good Will Builder,” 


which appears on his letterheads and in his ad- 
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Knotty pine doors of Matlick sales room, shop- 
made of double thicknesses of car siding, con- 
structed with inner cross-pieces rabbeted in 
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vertisements, is no empty phrase, but an implied 
promise which is fulfilled in every transaction 





Unique Sea Test Demonstrates 
Tightness of Barrel 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 11.—The painted let- 
ters, “Valuable, Open,” piqued Capt. Jack, 
Dodge’s curiosity, as a barrel, seen bobbing oy 
the waves off Nantucket Lightship, was hauled 
aboard July 25. Bashing in the head, the cap. 
tain found a letter from the president of th, 
Associated Cooperage Industries of America 
G. I. Frazier, of Memphis, Tenn. It stated 
that the finder of the barrel was entitled to 4 
reward of $10. 

The story is this: Seeking to prove the 
strength of an ordinary tight barrel, the cooper. 
age president arranged with the French Ling 
to have a barrel thrown overboard from the 
SY. S. De Grasse during a recent cooperage con- 
vention in Chicago. Capt. Thoreux carried out 
the arrangement at 4 a. m., July 22. Pounded 
about for three days, the barrel was found jin 
perfect condition, the letter intact and dry, by 
Capt. Dodge, the skipper of a ship on its jour- 
ney to sword-fishing waters. 

The $10 check has been mailed to him, No 
doubt he is using the barrel to hold bait. 


Simple Perpetual Inventory for Retailers 


[By Charles C. Patterson, manager Vivian Lumber Co., Vivian, La.] 


Perpetual inventories have been uppermost in 
the thoughts of retail lumbermen for several 
years. To arrive at what we consider the sim- 
plest plan of perpetual inventory, we use what 
might be called the dollar-and-cents plan. In 
using this plan, it will be to the dealer’s ad- 
vantage to classify his sales under at least 
six brackets, or as many as best fit his par- 
ticular yard. For the reader’s information, we 
divide ours in six ways, as follows: 


No. 1: Lumber—No. 2: Millwork—No. 3: 
Roofing—No. 4: Mason Material—No. 5: 
Hardware—No. 6: Paint. 


Now let us start to arrive at a plan. First, 
you take your inventory, with each bracket that 


you will want to carry. You then have the 
amount in dollars and cents that you have in 
that bracket. If you use a combination cash 


book and journal, turn to the back and write 
into it the number of brackets that you have 
decided to use; then under each bracket put 
the amount down. 

The next step is to secure a ruled columnar 
book that will give you columns to list all 
purchases under their proper brackets, with 
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{ .|. A leaf from the columnar book—Arrowheads indicate entries 


other columns for credits, cash 
sales and totals. 

Now you are ready to start. Assume that 
this is the first of the month and that you have 
put your totals in the back of the journal. 
You write into the columnar book the same 
brackets that you have in the journal. You 
lay out the yard tickets for the day, get a 
second sheet or scratch pad, write the brackets 
on it and start putting down the sales as fol- 
lows: 


sales, charge 


Mill- Mason Hard- 
Lumber work Roofing Material ware Paint 
$ 3.78 $ 5.15 $98.00 $27.56 $11.05 $7.65 
88.90 65.87 11.98 17.60 5.10 3.00 
Place the amount of each ticket under its 


proper bracket, and then add the totals. Enter 
the totals in your columnar book. If any ma- 
terial has been returned that day, with red 
pencil enter the amount in the columnar book 
in the space for credits. 

Now you have done one day’s work, and 
you continue in the same way until the last 
of the month. You now add the totals for the 
month and deduct the credits, thus arriving at 


: <a fate 





made with red pencil 


total sales. You then turn to journal, open 
to the back, and start a sheet for sales, the 
same as you have for purchases, and enter the 
figures that you have. 

So much for the sales. To arrive at amounts 
of purchases is somewhat more simple. When 
you pay freight on lumber, place the amount 
in the lumber bracket, and so on. After hay- 
ing entered a purchase in journal and cash 


book you go to columnar book and set the 
amount down as follows: 
Mill- Mason Hard- 
Lumber work Roofing Material ware Paint 
$ 53.47 $ .50 $ 61.08 $128.81 45 §$ 98 
567.83 98.76 675.00 226.75 56.80 45.32 
Now assume that you have arrived at the 


end of another month. Take the columnar book, 
add up purchases, and deduct any returned ma- 
terial. I advise making the credit entries in 
red pencil. Turn to back of journal, where 
you have entered inventory, and under it put 
your purchases for the month. 

You have in dollars and cents the amount 
of inventory, also the amount of sales. By 
deducting sales from purchases plus inventory, 
you have your total inventory less your profit, 
which can be arrived at by using your mark-up. 
This will give you an inventory of what you 
should have. 

This plan has been worked here for five years 
and we have found it very good. 

“Well,” you may say, “what does he figure 
the brackets to cover?” Our plan is as fol- 
lows: 

Lumber. Under this head we put all lumber 
purchased, less moldings. We put bed slats 
and fence post under lumber. 


Millwork. Under this head we place mold- 
ings, all millwork, panel boards, wall boards, 
and any materials bought from sash and door 
houses. 

Roofing. Under this head we place composi- 
tion shingles, roll roofing; sheet iron, valley 
tin, ridge roll, gutter edging, wood shingles. 
(No coatings.) 

Mason Material. Under this head we place 
sand, gravel, lime, cement, plaster, mortar, 
collar brick. 

Hardware. This includes all classes of hard- 
ware. 


Paint. This head’ includes all paints, roof 
coating, oils, turpentine, etc. 
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Teamwork in Selling Is 


Lumber 


Any lumberman who will scan 
the accompanying chart will find 
the basic cause of most of his 
troubles. The shaded area is the 
land of lost opportunity, the poten- 
tail market lost to competing ma- 
terials. In eighteen years the 
building market had increased 128 
percent, while the production of 
lumber had declined 15 percent. 

The average lumberman works 
within a horizon bounded by im- 

mediate necessities. He is so oc- 
cupied with the problems close at 
hand that he has not attached 
enough importance to some of the 
broader aspects of his business 
that have a direct bearing on his 
dificulties. He has put up a good 
fight to maintain his existence, but 
his best efforts will not be good 
enough if his market continues to 
shrink. 


What Is Dependable Maximum 
Demand? 


If the lumberman believes that 
this competition has done its worst, 
and that he can regulate produc- 
tion to a stabilized maximum de- 
mand, he is building on false hopes. 
The most optimistic seller of wood 
will be cured of complacency by a 


’'s Need 


[By W. B. Laughead, 


Westwood, Calif.] 


visit to the building exhibits of the 
Century of Progress Exposition, 
or even a casual glance through 
current trade journals. The big 
fight is yet to come. The makers 
of competing materials have been 
improving their products and bring- 
ing out many that are entirely 
new. They are prepared to launch 
campaigns of advertising and sell- 
ing that will make new inroads on 
the sale of forest products. 


Uses Horse and Buggy Selling 
Methods 


Meanwhile the lumber industry 
is centering attention on the cur- 
tailment of production to meet a 
going demand. This is, of course, 
necessary. But what are we go- 
ing to accept as the dependable 
maximum demand for lumber? If 
we direct all our selling activities 
to the routine of distribution within 
the industry, let the encroachments 
of other materials go on unresisted, 
and continually curtail production 
to the requirements of a dimin- 
ishing market, it requires no 
prophet to forecast the destination 
of lumber. This has been em- 
phasized so often and so well by 
leaders of the industry that it is 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
and LUMBER PRODUCTION 
1910 to 1928 


SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE 
AND DECREASE WITH 1910 AS 100% 


Building Construction Totals for United States 
by permission of the F. W. Dodge Corp. 


Lumber Production U. S. Totals by the U. S. 
Census Bureau and U. S. Forest Service. 


hardly worth repeating here. 

Why has the lumberman played 
such a Rip Van Winkle role? It 
is not due to any lack of courage, 
intelligence or hard work. In these 
qualities the lumberman is the peer 
of any of his competitors. Why, 
then, has the industry adhered to 
its horse-and-buggy selling meth- 
ods while its market is being taken 
over by other materials? 


Lumber Merchandising Is 
Geared Backward 


Let’s start with a definition. 
What is a “lumberman”? He is 
either a producer, a distributor or 
a retailer. The exceptional indi- 
viduals who perform all three func- 
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tions form a microscopic minority. 
This seems to be one clue to the 
answer. The lumber industry is 
divided into three camps, and does 
not provide one unbroken chain 
from the raw material to the con- 
sumer. The retailer has become a 
merchant of building materials, and 
is selling a constantly increasing 
percentage of materials other than 
wood. 

Compared with the organizations 
that produce and sell competing 
materials, the lumber industry 
seems to be geared up backward. 
The lumber producer concentrates 
largely on the problems of pro- 
duction, with selling a secondary 
activity. His interest in selling 
methods decreases with the distance 
his product travels through the 
channels of distribution, until the 
final consumer is lost to his sight. 


Competitors Start with 


Consumer Needs 

This line-up is reversed by the 
outstanding invaders of the lum- 
berman’s market. There the sales- 
man stands at the controls, and 
the consumer is the boss. Manu- 
facturing methods, and the very 
nature of the product itself, are 
modified to meet the changing de- 
mands of the market or to create 
new desires. The factory makes 
what the sales department directs 

Such teamwork has been lack- 
ing in the lumber industry. The 
mill operator considers his prod- 
uct sold when he has placed it 
with the distributor. The dis- 
tributor’s job is finished when he 
has turned the stock over to the 
retailer. When it comes to selling 
the consumer, the retailer has had 
very little help, such as the ef- 
fective field work and sales crea- 
tion provided by factory repre- 
sentatives of the industries that 
compete with wood. 

As a matter of fact, lumber in 
the retailer’s yard is still an ac- 
cumulation that dams the outflow 
from the mill. The mill output is 
not actually sold just because the 
retailer has absorbed it and paid 
for it. 


Industry Must Combine Forces 


to Sell 
How can the lumber industry 
meet this modern competition? 


How can we defend wood against 
the field, and launch counter at- 
tacks to regain lost ground? Work 
along these lines already done by 
associations and individuals stands 
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a great accomplishment when 
measured by the limited funds that 
have been provided. Compared 
with the advertising and selling 
put forth by competing industries, 
these activities by the lumbermen 
have been starved. 

National consumer advertising, 
educational work, market investi- 
gation and sales promotion, on a 
scale large enough to count, can 
not be undertaken except by a 
combination of forces. Specialties 
that carry their identity through 
to the consumer will produce direct 
returns from consumer advertis- 
ing, but if each mill owner or dis- 


as 
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alternative materials, his returns 
would be very thin. 

It is not necessary to change 
the present system of distributing 
and selling lumber to overcome our 
present lack of contact with the 
consumer, and effective competition 
with other materials. Neither is 
it necessary to restrict competitive 
advertising and selling by indi- 
viduals within the industry. Each 
producer, distributor and retailer 
will have to work for his share of 
the returns from an increased mar- 
ket, but we will have to present 
a united front against outside com- 
petition. 


ing and sales promotion along these 
lines: 

I. “Use Woop’’—wNational con- 
sumer advertising, propaganda, 
educational work and market de- 
velopment, carried on by an or- 
ganization financed and supported 
by all lumbermen, including pro- 
ducers, distributors and retailers. 

II. “For CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS 
Usp Our SPEcIEs’—The work of 
the species associations, tied up 
with the “Usrz Woop” campaign. 

III. “Use Our SERVICE AND PROD- 
ucT’— The advertising done by 
each producer, distributor and 
retailer, 


Not when 
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appropriation of a few cents fy 
each thousand feet produced 9 
handled would finance both the as 
sociation work and the cost of 
each one’s competitive advertising 
Even if it cost dollars instead ¢ 
pennies it is work that must fy 
done. The only alternative js 4, 
continue to surrender to marke 
encroachments that are increasing 
in strength and volume. Lumber. 
men must make up their minds 
invest more in advertising, both 
individually and collectively, 
Perhaps, in developing a prac. 
tical machine out of the set-up jp. 


tributor undertook to promote the 
sale of lumber generally against 


A plan could be worked out that 
would coordinate lumber advertis- 


An expensive job? 
the cost is equitably 


distributed 
throughout the entire industry. 


augurated by the NRA, we shal 
learn something about working to. 


An gether for the common good. 


Hardwood Institute Busy on Code 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 12.—Foremost among 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute activities in 
connection with the administration of the Lum- 
ber Code, is preparation for fixing a minimum 
price. The cost protection committee has been 
working on this matter for some time. It is 
now announced by J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager of the institute, that the work of this 
committee will shortly be completed, that the 
findings of this committee will be submitted to 
the Lumber Code Authority in Washington on 
Sept. 28, and that the minimum price on the 
principal hardwood items will be authorized to 
become effective on Oct. 15. Hardwood men 
are anxiously waiting to see just what action 
along this line will be taken, and statisticians 
are working daily to get all available figures 
for submission to the Lumber Code Authority. 


Attempts at Evasion Rumored 


“Reports coming to us from reliable sources,” 
says Mr. Townshend, in discussing industrial 
relations, “indicate that efforts have been made 
by certain consumers to defeat the purpose of 
the code by becoming affiliated with or promot- 
ing wholesale companies, or by buying an in- 
terest in lumber operations. You may rest as- 
sured that the spirit of the code is not going to 
be violated in this manner, and there is no 
occasion for worry about efforts in this direc- 
tion, which can not help but be ineffectual in 
view of the specific code provisions and the 
authority that has been vested with the insti- 
tute to see that such provisions are observed.” 


Adjustments for Seasonal Operations 


Another question that is now under consid- 
eration by the institute has to do with the 
provisions of Article 6, Paragraph 2-D, regard- 
ing seasonal logging operations. “Many mills 
have requested 60 hours per week,” said Mr. 
Townshend, “and desire to log on this schedule 
as soon as the danger of logs spoiling has 
passed. It appears, however, that there is little 
need to extend operations beyond 48 hours a 
week at present. It must be borne in mind that 
it will be necessary to restrict logging opera- 
tions to prevent mills from requesting additional 
mill operating time. Where it is impossible to 
do winter logging, and it is necessary to bank 
logs in order that the mill may operate during 
the winter months, then we may be able to 
obtain authority to increase the standard for 
logging operations, provided the person making 
the request is willing to sign a contract with 
the institute, agreeing to curtail his logging 
operations in subsequent months, so that, in any 
calendar year, the logging operation will not 
exceed the standard schedule.” 


Deputy District Supervisors Named 


Mr. Townshend announces the appointment 


of the following deputy supervisors for the 
various districts: 
A. L. Miller, Pine Bluff, Ark.—Arkansas 


south of the Arkansas River, and Louisiana 


north of the Illinois Central railroad, in- 
cluding northeast Texas and_ southeast 
Oklahoma, 

J. T. Kendall, Memphis—Arkansas north 


of the Arkansas River, and all of Missouri. 

H, L. Pittman, Oakdale, La.—All of Louisi- 
ana and Texas south of the Illinois Central 
tailroad. 


N. O. Chambers, Memphis, Tenn.—Western 
Tennessee and Kentucky. 

H. ©. Kopcecke, Knoxville, Tenn.—Eastern 
Tennessee and Kentucky, and western North 
Carolina, 

S. H. Hale, Mobile, Ala.—Western Florida, 
and all of Alabama. 

Cc. H. Smith, jr. Alabany, Ga.—aAll of 


wage rates. This statement, he says, is erto- 
neous, and Mr. Townshend says that all mills 
come under the code. Mr. Townshend also gaye 
the following interpretations : 

That a traveling log buyer or traveling in- 
spector comes under the same exceptions in 
respect to maximum hours of labor as super- 
visory or traveling sales force. 

That an office employee handling some of the 
sales correspondence can not be classed as a 
sales manager. 

That there is nothing in the Lumber Code 
that provides that supervisory employees shall 
not receive less than $30 a week. 

That the code applies in reference to maxi- 








This was the first all. 
water shipment of West 
Coast lumber to reach 
Chicago. It was sold by 
the Weyerhaeuser Tim 
ber Co. to the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co.'s 
yards, and other Chi- 
cago dealers, and left 
Longview, Wash., June 
26. It arrived at Chi 
cago Aug. 30. This is 
only a small part of the 
shipment, of course, as 
most of it was in the 
Ormidale’s hold. The 
remains of the coast 
guard station, burned a 
few days before, may 
be seen to the right of 
the foremast 





Georgia, and all Of Florida east of Garyville, 


Fla. 
W. E. Weller, Huntington, West Va.—All 
of Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland. 
At least two other deputies will be ap- 


pointed within a short time. 


Attention is called by the institute to the 
necessity for all hardwood men sending in their 
daily sales report, which will be used in the 
publication of a daily sales report for the bene- 
fit of the entire industry. This is in compli- 
ance with the code. The operators are also 
cautioned to send in their stock reports, so that 
a complete stock report can be issued. 


Clears Up a Few Points 


Particular attention is called by Mr. Towns- 
hend to the statement made by a chairman of 
a meeting held on Sept. 1 at Walterboro, S. C., 
that if the local NRA committee found that the 
Lumber Code would work a hardship on the 
small sawmills, they would be permitted to 
operate by making a 20 percent increase in 


mum hours where there are just one or more 
employees. 

Since the first of September, regional meet- 
ings have been held at Alexandria, La., Sept. 
7; Pine Bluff, Ark., Sept. 5; and Jackson, 
Miss., Sept. 8. A regional meeting will be held 
at Asheville, N. C., Sept. 13, and others are to 
follow. All hardwood men in the vicinity are 
attending these meetings, and the general mat- 
ters touched on above will be discussed. Ques- 
tions arising at the meetings are referred to 
the home office of the institute for proper 
interpretation. 


South Carolina Mill Closes 


Cuartorte, N. C., Sept. 11.—The Cosby mill 
of the Badham Lumber Company, located at 
Garnett, S. C., has been closed indefinitely. It 
had 150 employees. Officials informed the pub- 
lic, through newspapers, that they found it 1m- 
possible to operate under the recently adopted 
Lumber Code. Some of the employees mov 
away immediately, seeking new connections. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Northeast Manufacturers Prepare 
for Code-Regulated Operation 


Mancuester, N. H., Sept. 11.—More than 
two hundred lumber manufacturers from all 
six of the New England States attended a 
special called meeting of the New England 
Lumbermen’s Association on Sept. 1 to hear 
reports from their delegates to the Lumber Code 
hearings in New York and Washington, and to 
receive instructions as to the manner in which 
eastern lumber manufacturers must function 
under the code. It should be noted that at a 
meeting of the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s 
Association some months ago, this organization 
was expanded to cover all six New England 
States. Under the Lumber Code.it becomes a 
unit of the Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which is designated as the admin- 
istrative agency for the Lumber Code Author- 
ity in Northeastern territory, which includes 
the Hardwood Sub-division covering New Eng- 
land, New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
and the Northeastern Softwood Division cover- 
ing those sections, plus West Virginia. 


Urges Strict Observance of Code 


Arthur G. Bowler, of Manchester, president 
of the New England association, was in the 
chair, ably and vigorously assisted by S. Frank 
Langdell, of Manchester, his co-delegate to 
the New York and Washington code confer- 
ences, who peeled off both coat and vest as he 
warmed up to the significance and value of 
correct action under the code to start the up- 
ward climb of the lumber industry toward re- 
covery, through warning his hearers that polic- 
ing of the industry would be thorough and 
that any attempt at evasion of code provisions 
would be unwise. A member suggested that it 
would be difficult to police the industry in the 
matter of hours and wages for isolated work- 
ers in the woods, but Mr. Langdell countered 
with the suggestion that the workers themselves 
would not be slow in reporting any failure on 
the part of an operator in making proper re- 
turns as to minimum wages paid and maximum 
hours employed. He urged his hearers to fol- 
low every provision in the code to the letter 
for, “until it is terminated by executive order, 
it is the law under which we must operate, 
and the quicker we grasp that fact the earlier 
will we be on our way toward the recovery of 
our industry.” 


New Executive Secretary Introduced 


President Bowler introduced Edward Treen 
as the recently appointed executive secretary of 
the Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. Mr. Treen comes from Chicago, 
where he had been serving as assistant to L. S. 
Beale, secretary of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. Though in his early 
“thirties,” he exhibited a keen appreciation of 
the importance of his duties, and a clear grasp 
of the administrative problems before him in 
interpreting each phase of the law as it applies 
to both hardwood and softwood production and 
distribution in Northeastern territory. His 
office will be prepared to supply needed in- 
formation to members as to provisions of the 
Lumber Code, as well as official interpretations 
and instructions covering operations under the 
code. He stated that a completely equipped 
headquarters would be established in New York 
as promptly as possible. 


Last Chance for Self Regulation 


The chairman reviewed the work of the New 
England delegates, both in the preparation of 
the code and at the hearings in Washington 
after it was presented to Administrator John- 
son, and said: ; 

We can all comply with the provisions of 
the code as to minimum wage and hours of 
labor, but it will not be so easy to arrive at 
an average cost of production, though this 


we must do promptly. Every member must 
file with the association office in Manchester 
within two weeks a fair statement of his 
production costs, and in making up this state- 
ment you must be fair to yourselves as well 
as to the Government. You must take this 
code seriously, for it has become the law 
under which lumbermen are to operate and, 
whether or not you like government regula- 
tion, it is here to stay for a time at least, 
perhaps permanently. I believe that the 
whole thing is going over big, and as I see 
the trade situation, it has got to go over, 
for this, perhaps, will be the last chance we 
will have for self regulation. The whole 
situation has been messed up long enough, 
and the Government is now giving us some- 
thing to work for, and it is up to us to carry 
out our part of the agreement. 


Survey to Determine Cost Basis 


He felt that the lumbermen got a very fair 
break in the labor features in the code, for 
there were other strong influences at work at 
the Washington hearings to bring about a 
higher wage scale and shorter hours, but the 
adopted rate of 30 cents per hour in the mills, 
and 27 cents in the woods, with a maximum of 
forty hours for a week’s work, was not con- 
sidered to be unduly embarrassing to the op- 
erators. He stated that within the next few 
days a chairman would be appointed in each 
county of each State in New England to 
gather signed statements by each operator to 
cover his costs per thousand feet of his mill 
product. Many had volunteered to perform this 
service in their home counties, and a high pres- 
sure drive will be on during the next two weeks 
in an effort to register every operator, and to 
secure a composite cost basis for use by the 
Government in determining fairly compensating 
prices at which mill product should be sold. 


Industry "Got a Real Break" 


S. Frank Langdell was accorded a rising 
vote of thanks when he was introduced as the 
lumberman who had given most time, thought 
and funds of any man in the East to the per- 
fection of the Lumber Code. He reviewed the 
work of the lumber delegates, and characterized 
as fair and sound to business, labor and the 
public, the purpose and accomplishments of the 
code committee and of the NRA administration. 
He characterized Dudley Cates, assistant admin- 
istrator under the code who presided over the 
lumber code hearings, as exceptionally keen, 
fair and resourceful, and declared that “no in- 
dustry was accorded fairer treatment than ours, 
and no delegation appeared before him more 
united than did the one representing the north- 
eastern section. Continuing. he said: 

Mr. Cates was there for business, and he 
wanted to thrash out each problem with busi- 
ness men. He didn’t care for oratory by spe- 
cial pleaders, and when the attorney for a 
western trade organization took the floor to 
orate, he was promptly checked and informed 
that what the administrator was after was 
facts and figures, and it were better that such 
details be presented by the interested parties 
rather than by hired agents. I regretted 
very much to learn this morning that Dudley 
Cates had resigned on account of holding 
sharply opposing views to General Johnson 
as to the attitude of the Government toward 
the “open shop” in the labor section in all 
codes. It is to be regretted that Dudley 
Cates has been temporarily lost to NRA, for 
he is a man of force, ability and character. 


He characterized General Johnson as a man 
of dynamic force who intends to be fair and 
who proposes to put over this recovery drive 
upon a sound and equitable basis. He said that 
the General warned against any and all at- 
tempts to evade or avoid the code, for it is 
to be the law of the land until business gets 
squarely back on its feet. He assured his 
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hearers that the lumber industry “got a real 
break” in having the code adopted as it stands 
today, and expressed the opinion that “the lum- 
ber operators must now play the game through 
to a finish and play it square, for the Govern- 
ment is now giving you the first chance you 
have had in many years for self government 
and the promise of a reasonable return for 
your enterprise.” 

There were morning and afternoon sessions. 
The usual business and speaking program was 
omitted, but President Bowler announced that 
the regular report of stocks on hand at the 
mills would be tabulated and mailed to the 
members. 


Big Sales of Southern Hardwood 
Reported 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 12.—Statistics re- 
ceived by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute yesterday showed that about 15,000,000 feet 
of hardwood was sold in one day, according to 
the statement of J. H. Townshend, secretary- 
manager of the organization. The day was the 
largest on record for the institute, and would 
indicate improvement in hardwood demand. The 
number of daily reports has been gradually in- 
creasing, according to Mr. Townshend. The 
present cut is only 10,000,000 feet a day, and 
yesterday’s report showed sales of 5,000,000 feet 
in excess of production. Mr. Townshend be- 
lieves that the full effect of the code will not 
be felt until spring, for he expects a building 
boom, based on the Government program of 
releasing funds for building. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Block and Strip Flooring Speciti- 
cations Issued for Post Offices 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Sept. 11.—After a thor- 
ough investigation that involved considerable 
delay, specifications finally have been issued by 
the supervising architect of the United States 
Treasury Department, covering wood block 
flooring for use in United States post office 
buildings to be erected throughout the country. 
These specifications, which will be of interest to 
every manufacturer and distributor of wood 
block flooring, in part are as follows: 


1. General.—Wood floors not otherwise 
specified shall be either the unit wood block 
type or the individual short strip wood block 
type, at the option of the contractor, and 
shall be laid in asphalt cement directly on 
concrete. The kind and quality of wood and 
the shape and thickness of block used in the 
various locations shall conform with the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

Postmaster’s office: Clear grade 
sawed oak, 25/32 inch thick. 

Office of assistant postmaster and of su- 
perintendent of mails: Clear grade plain 
sawed oak or first grade hard maple, 25/32 
inch thick. 

Areas for supervisors and clerical office 
forces of the division of finance and division 
of mails: Second grade or better hard maple, 
25/32 inch thick. 





quarter 


Enclosed areas for money order, postal 
savings, cashiers, stamps, inquiry, directory, 
examination, general delivery, swing rooms, 
and in work rooms: Second grade or better 
hard maple, 33/32 inch thick. 

Other wood block floors in the building, 
except end-grain strip type: Clear grade 


plain sawed oak or first grade hard maple or 
birch, 25/32 inch thick. 





2. Unit Wood Blocks.—Blocks 25/32 inch 
thick shall be square. Blocks 33/32 inch 
thick shall be either square or rectangular. 


Square blocks shall be not less than 9 inches 
nor more than 12 inches square, except that 
blocks smaller than 9 inches square may be 
used in the closets or similar small storage 
or service spaces in connection with rooms 
having unit wood block floors. Rectangular 
blocks shall be not larger than 6 inches by 
12 inches in size. Blocks of a specified size 
shall be milled to uniform dimensions 
throughout. 


3. The blocks shall be made up of solid 
wood strips which shall be tongued and 
grooved on the edges to a tight fit. The 
strips of square blocks shall be not less than 
1% inches nor more than 2% inches face 
width. The strips of rectangular blocks shall 
be not than 1% inches nor more than 
314 inches face width. The strips of each 
unit block shall be fastened together by two 
wood or metal splines, or by two hardwood 
dowel pins extending entirely through the 
block, or by dovetail tongues and grooves, 
to the satisfaction of the supervising archi- 
tect. Each unit block shall have tongues 
on two sides and grooves on the other two 
sides to form interlocking joints with ad- 
jacent blocks. Provision shall be made on 
the underside of the block to take up excess 
cement in which the blocks are bedded and 
to prevent any cement being forced up 
through the joints. 


less 


Paragraphs 4 to 11 inclusive are devoted to 
specifications covering the asphalt primer and 
asphalt cement and instructions for laying the 
flooring. Then follow specifications on individ- 
ual short strip wood blocks as follows: 

2. Individual Short Strip Wood Blocks. 
Flooring shall be either square block pattern 
or herring-bone pattern, except that flooring 





of the continuous pattern may be used 
where 33/32 inch thickness is specified. Floor- 
ing of the beveled strip type shall not be 


used where 25/32 inch thickness is specified. 
13. Strips shall be 25/32 inch or 33/32 
inch thick as specified herein, and shall be 
not less than 9 inches nor more than 13% 
inches long, nor less than 1}% inches nor 
more than 2% inches face width. Strips shall 
“he finished smooth at the mill. 


14. All strips shall be flat back material 


(not hollow back) and shall have suitable 
grooves formed along the sides and ends on 
the underside to receive any excess asphalt 
cement. 


15. All strips of any pattern shall be ac- 
curately milled to the same dimensions and 
to a tight fit. Special pieces shall be pro- 
vided where fitting is necessary at walls, 
piers, columns etc. 

16. The borders and the abutting ends of 
the strips in the field of “herring-bone” pat- 
tern and square block pattern flooring shall 
interlock by means of tongues and grooves. 


17. Except where “continuous strip pat- 
tern” is used, the strips shall be either 
tongued and grooved on the sides and ends to 
form interlocking joints with the adjacent 
strips, or they shall be slightly beveled on 
the sides and ends, without tongues and 
grooves. 

18. For the 
strips shall be 


all 
the 


continuous 
tongued 


strip pattern, 
and grooved on 
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sides and grooved on the ends to receive g 
barbed steel spline. 

19. All tongues and grooves shall pe 
worked on the solid wood of the strip, [ 


Paragraphs 20 to 27 inclusive are devoted to 
instructions for laying individual short strips, 

Of particular interest are paragraphs 28 and 
29 devoted to special conditions as follows: 

28. Special Conditions.—No consideration 
will be given to the installation of unit 
wood blocks or individual strip blocks of g 
type or of a manufacture that has not been 
in satisfactory use for a period of at least 
one year prior to the date of submission of 
the samples for approval, under conditions 
fairly comparable to those for which the 
building is designed. 


29. If, within three years from the date 
of final payment on the general contract for 
the construction of the building, defects of 
any kind shall develop in the flooring cause 
by the use of defective material or workman- 
ship or by defective or improper laying, the 
general contractor shall place the same jp 
a condition satisfactory to the supervising 
architect, without additional cost to the Govy- 
ernment; and failure to do so within ten 
days from the receipt of notice that the 
flooring is defective shall give the Govern- 
ment authority to make all repairs or re- 
placements necessary and charge the cost 
thereof to the general contractor. 


Objections Made to Code 


Commission Scales 


According to H. E. Woodcock, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Association of Com- 
mission Lumber Salesmen, the commission 
lumbermen of the United States are not only 
dissatisfied with the commissions proposed by 
the lumber manufacturers in the several divi- 
sions, but they consider such proposed scales 
as “unfair, unjust and contrary to the spirit 
and intent of the NRA program.” He says 
also that representative commission firms are 
convinced that the proposals of the manufac- 
turers’ committees do not truly represent the 
opinion of the majority of the manufacturers. 

A code for the commission men has been 
prepared by the association and submitted to 
the Recovery administration in Washington, 
which now has it under consideration. In the 
meantime, Mr. Woodcock says the commission 
men will welcome comment on the scales pro- 
posed by the manufacturers and those requested 
by the National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen. These are as follows: 


Seales Proposed by Manufacturers’ Groups 


Western Pine, minimum 2 percent, maxi- 
mum 5 percent; Southern Pine, maximum, 


4 percent or $1 per thousand; West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, maximum, 4 per- 
cent, not over $1.25 or less than 50 cents; 
Cypress, 4 percent; Oak Flooring, 3 percent, 
minimum $1; Maple, Flooring, $2 on first 
grade, $1.50 on second grade, $1 to $1.50 on 
special grades. 


Seales Asked by National Association of Com- 
mission Lumber Salesmen 


Minimum of 5 percent on all C and better 
grades with not less than $1 per thousand; 
minimum of 5 percent on all common grades 
with not less than 75 cents per thousand; oak 
and maple flooring, minimum of 5 percent 
with not less than $2 per thousand, 


Among objections to the scales proposed by 
the manufacturers, these are particularly noted: 

That the commission men alone are singled 
out to have a maximum return imposed by 
law. This is contrary to the spirit of free 
competition or liberty. Incentive to effort, 
co-operation and professional pride are de- 
stroyed. Even at current prices, which rep- 
resent a substantial advance over prices cur- 
rent during the past two years or more, the 
proposed maximum, in the majority of in- 
stances, would not equal any more than has 
been paid regularly by all mills through cus- 
tom for the past several years. In spite of 


this, in addition to an unjust maximum, a 
minimum also is introduced, which has a 
tendency to reduce present scales through 
competition. 


In support of the scales submitted by the 
association, Mr. Woodcock notes: 

That on C and better grades we always 
have been paid $1 per thousand, and in many 
cases more. Introducing 5 percent minimum 
on these grades, on present prices, will be 
found to develop little, if any more, than $1 
per thousand on the largest percentage of 
these grades in all woods. It is submitted 
that in cases where this 5 percent does ex- 
ceed $1 per thousand, a price is being ob- 
tained for the shipper in which the salesman 
should justly participate. If, for every addi- 
tional $1 per thousand the salesman can ob- 
tain for his connection, he received an addi- 
tional 5 cents commission, would that be 
unfair? Rather is it not the sort of an 
arrangement that any live, wide-awake sales 
manager would welcome? He thus secures 
the active support of his salesmen. 

On common, 5 percent on today’s prices in 
most cases will not exceed, indeed will not 
equal, 50 cents per thousand, as is now cus- 
tomary. Hence our request for a 75-cent low 
on this. This, virtually, is asking for an 
advance of 25 cents per thousand on common 
lumber. As we are not asking on C and 
better for any definite advance, but rather for 
an equitable scale that will permit some par- 
ticipation in advancing prices, which must be 
secured through the co-operation and effort 
of salesmen, it is felt that in asking for a 
flat increase of 25 cents on common, we are 
not unfair. If the inroads made by substi- 
tutes on lumber markets are to be combated 
successfully, this must hinge on the efforts 
of the salesmen. He must exist, and he should 
be fairly rewarded as an incentive to such 
effort. If mill prices are increased from 175 
percent to 100 percent, then an increase of 
25 cents per thousand to the salesman is 4 
modest allowance. 


Mr. Woodcock calls attention to the fact 
that the majority of the commission firms in 
the large centers are members of the commis- 
sion salesmen’s association, and that the code, 
submitted to Washington, represents the fair 
majority opinion of men who have spent a life- 
time of effort in the business of selling lumber. 
He also says: “With the exception of com- 
mission scales, the National Association of 
Commission Lumber Salesmen is on record as 
endorsing in general all articles of the general 
Lumber Code.” 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Plans for All Farm Buildings 


Farm building plans developed by experts in 
farm building design at various State colleges 
and universities in the middle West, have been 
co-ordinated to promote greater efficiency and 
more wide-spread adoption, and now are avail- 
able at any one of the fifteen schools participat- 
ing in the Midwest Farm Building Plan Serv- 
ice: 

University of Arkansas, University of II- 
linois, Purdue University, Iowa State College, 
Kansas State College, University of Kentucky, 
Michigan State College, University of Minne- 
sota, University of Missouri, University of 
Nebraska. North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Ohio State University, Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, South Dakota State College, University 
of Wisconsin. 

A catalog of plans has been issued, and it 
would be difficult to make even an estimate of 
the value which this 8%x11-inch book can be 
to retail lumbermen. It is well printed, with 
plans that clearly present the building arrange- 
ment and with well-executed sketches that illus- 
trate the plans and show most of the features 
of construction. Besides there is a description 
of each building and its architectural features, 
and explanation of why these are desirable. 
Farm buildings, large and small, for which 
plans are described in the catalog include: 

Houses (three 4-room, one 5-room, one 8- 
room); barn roof trusses, four types; five 
general-purpose barns, one horse-barn, and 
three dairy barns, ranging in size from the 
small unit which the farmer with limited 
means can build and later enlarge as he is 


able, to the large barn providing every needed 


storage and operating device; “feeder” cattle 
sheds and barns, both frame and pole type of 
construction; sheep sheds; hog houses, eight 
types from the single “A” to the large com- 
munity house, with provision for all porkly 
requirements; two brooder houses; eleven 


poultry houses, small size to the large and 
elaborate; hay shed; corn cribs and grain 
bins; 10,000-bushel farm elevator; fruit and 


vegetable store-rooms, both above- and un- 


der-ground; garages and farm workshops; 
machinery sheds; manure pit: ice houses; 
smoke houses; milk houses; farm bottling 


plant; creameries; milking barn; stock tanks; 
breeding racks; grain bunks and racks, and 
self-feeders, for various animals; cattle 
stocks; loading chute; shipping crate; dipping 
vat; wallowing pool; pig creep; poultry feed- 
ing equipment, exercisers and shelters; safety 
bull pen; septic tanks; rain water filter; 
water supply tank; cisterns. 

A lumber dealer should be able to use this 
Midwest catalog as his own farm building cata- 
log, a means of fixing something definite in the 
customer’s mind—at least a starting point, at 
which both buyer and seller have the same kind 
of building in mind, and so will be able the 
more intelligently to talk over any alterations 
of plan that may be necessary. 

Henry Geise, head of the extension depart- 
ment of Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, is 
chairman of the committee which co-ordinated 
the farm building plans from the various States 
and arranged them in this catalog. Last week 
during a visit at the American LUMBERMAN 
ofices he explained that each of the participat- 
ing colleges and universities has distribution of 
the catalog in its own territory, at the standard 
price of $2, to cover the cost of publishing. Each 
college, when it sends out a copy, iaserts also 
a price list of the plans for buildings listed in 
the book; these plans vary in price depending 
on the number of sheets required, and also on 
the State; most of the States charge 15 cents 
a sheet, but some charge 10 cents and others 
25 cents a sheet. A complete set of material 
lists, for all the buildings shown, uniformly 
costs $3; and a bound volume of the plans is 
available at $25. 

Prof. Geise was gratified at the interest being 
shown in this catalog by lumbermen, for it is 
among lumber dealers particularly that distribu- 
tion is sought. In various farm periodicals, 
Successful Farming especially, the statement is 
being made that these catalogs will be found in 


lumber yards, and indications are that many 
dealers will have them, for already quotations 
on quantities, with dealer’s name imprinted, have 
been requested by several line-yard companies 
and one manufacturer. 

In fact, Prof. Geise admitted, it is upon the 
distribution of this catalog and sets of plans and 
material lists that reliance is placed for the 
financing of the farm building handbook, which 
was briefly mentioned in the Sept. 2 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. He also will edit this 
book, as chairman of the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers committee in charge of 
its preparation. About fifty members of the 
society will take part in the writing of the hand- 
hook, he said, and each will be a recognized 
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authority on the phase with which he deals. 
For example, the chapter on wood will be writ- 
ten by a member of the staff of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 


“It is to be for the use of lumber dealers, 
mainly,” Prof. Geise said, “and we would like 
to know what the lumber dealers want it to 
contain. That is, what information do they want 
at their finger-tips that they don’t have now? 
We are anxious to get some expressions from 
lumber dealers about this, and would request 
that any lumberman who has an idea about 
something he would like the book .to contain 
write and tell us about it.” 

This appears to be a splendid opportunity for 
lumbermen, and one that should not be allowed 
to slip by, neglected. Communications can be 
addressed direct to Prof. Geise, at Ames, or to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for comment and 
forwarding to him. 











code itself. 











To All Manufacturers of 
Southern Pine 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 
Production Quotas for October, 1933 


Official notice is hereby given to all Manufacturers 
of Southern Pine lumber, that this Association, as 
Administrator of the Lumber Code in the South- 
ern Pine Division, will set Production Quotas for 
each and every mill producing Southern Pine, for 
the month of October, 1933. 


Under provisions of Section B, Article VIll of the 
Lumber Code, any person desiring to operate dur- 
ing October, 1933, shall give the administrative 
agency written notice, on or before SEPTEMBER 
20, 1933, and present acceptable evidence of 
ability to operate, and such supporting data as will 
be necessary for the determining and assigning of 
a Production Allotment. 
the required information should be furnished 
promptly by each mill, have been mailed out to 
every Manufacturer of Southern Pine, with ex- 
pianatory instructions for filling out the blanks. 


The proper committees of the Southern Pine In- 
dustry will meet about September 20, 1933, to 
make the Production Allotments, and if the infor- 
mation requested of the individual manufacturer 
and his application for an allotment for operating 
during October, 1933, are not received by Sep- 
tember 20th, any operation by said manufacturer 
during October will be considered in violation of 
the Lumber Code and subject to the penalties pro- 
vided in the National Recovery Act and in the 


Southern Pine Association 
H. C. BERCKES, Secretary-Manager 


Blank forms upon which 
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Code Machinery Gaining Momentum 


Southern Pine Industry Perfects Plans for Code Observance, 
Production Control, Price Regulation and Labor Relations 


New Orveans, La., Sept. 11.—Southern pine 
manufacturers who desire to operate during 
October must give written notice of their in- 
tention on or before Sept. 20 to the Southern 
Pine Association, regional administrator under 
the code agency for this species, according to 
an official notice issued Sept. 11 by H. C. 
Berckes, secretary manager of the organization, 
who advised the lumbermen that the notice must 
be accompanied by “acceptable evidence of abil- 
ity to operate, and such supporting data as will 
be necessary in assigning a production allot- 
ment.” The fixing of allotments for individual 
mills will be effected at a meeting of the pro- 
duction control committee called for that pur- 
pose for Sept. 20 and All mills—and the 
Southern Pine Association has approximately 
five thousand on its administrative list—have 
received blank forms with instructions for fill- 
ing out the supporting data, and failure of any 
mill to make its proper application will preclude 
its being assigned a production quota for the 
month, in which case subsequent operation dur- 
ing the period will be considered a violation of 
the National Recovery Act, and subject its 
operators to prescribed penalties. 


Production Allotments Considered 


The interim production basis set for Septem- 
ber was designated as “allowable hours of oper- 
ation” under which mills were limited to 40 
hours operation a week except those that ran 
more shifts than one in August and mills built 
for two shifts and operated as such for a sub- 
stantial part of the time since Dec. 31, 1924. 
The production control committee membership 
~ ludes: M. L. Fleishel (chairman); W. N. 


Camp, A. L. Carter, R. D. Crowell, se ¥ 
Cushing, Herman Dierks, W. H. Fields, E. A. 
Frost, Reed Gammill, S. E. Moreton, W. T. 
Neal, J. J. Paschal, R. G. Turnbull, and T. J. 


Wright, jr. 
Meeting to Decide Minimum Prices 


Preceding the meeting of the production com- 
mittee, the pine industry's committee on prices 
will hold a session Sept. 19 to 21. This com- 
mittee, according to Mr. Berckes, will consider 
the statistical data collected from the mills, on 
which it is hoped the committee will be able 
to make a recommendation for the establish- 
ment of an interim cost-protection minimum 
selling price scale for the various items and 
grades of southern pine under the authority of 


the code. Its membership includes V. A. Stibolt 
(chairman); E. F. Allison, B. H. B age H. 
R. Butler, Herman Dierks, D. L. rar, J. S. 


Foley, J. W. Foreman, E. L. 
Campbell, W. B. McNeal, 


Kurth, O. H. 
W. T. Murray, G. 


J. Pope, and J. W. Watzek, jr. 
Labor Relations to Be Studied 
The labor committee for the industry will 


meet on Sept. 20 and 21 for the purpose of 
studying the results obtained so far in bringing 
about the adherence of southern pine manufac- 
turers to the provisions of the code relating to 
hours of work and wages, and what measures 
are or will be employed to handle violations, 
and also to consider code administration. Mem- 
bers of the committee include P. A. Bloomer 
(chairman); P. F. Allen, H. W. Ambrose, J. 
M. Camp, R. M. Hallowell, J. E. Wathcock, 
FE. A. Hauss, S. M. Jones, J. G. McGowin, T. 
W. Rosborough, P. T. Sanderson, J. L. Wil- 
liams, and R. L. Woodward. 


Control Committee Reviews Others 


The decisions and recommendations of the 
three committees will be considered and passed 
upon by the pine industry's control committee 


in a meeting scheduled for Sept. 21, after which 
the Lumber Code Authority will be requested 
to order them to become effective. The control 
committee membership includes C. C. Sheppard 
(chairman); Charles Green, A. J. Peavy, 

A. Stibolt, P. A. Bloomer, +" fins Fleishel, W. 
T. Murray, and J. L. Camp, 

Vigorous activity has sane the Southern 
Pine Association’s efforts to bring the Lumber 
Code into practical effectiveness in its region, 
declared H. C. Berckes, secretary manager. 
The association, with about five thousand small 
mills to administer, each producing from 8,000 
to 30,000 feet daily, and several hundred large 
mills producing from 40,000 to 1,000,000 feet 
daily, had a tremendous task. The territory 
covered includes seventeen States, conditions in 
which, however, were familiar to the organiza- 
tion’s executives through an unbroken, success- 
ful operation of the association since its crea- 
tion in 1914. 

An initial field 
enced in lumber 
counting and 
nected with the 


force of forty 
inspection, operations, 
various other details con- 
industry, was sent out into 
the territory to inspect the mills’ product, 
explain the code to manufacturers, assist 
them in making out the reports required 
and to serve as a policing agency to insure 
compliance with the code, said Mr. Berckes. 
In order to handle the code work, the asso- 
ciation’s regular staff at headquarters and 
in the field has been trebled at the begin- 
ning, and additions will be made to the 
forces as required. It is estimated that the 
initial cost of administering and enforcing 
the lumber code in the vast Southern Pine 
Division will amount to approximately $1,- 
000,000 a year. At a recent meeting of the 
southern pine industry in New Orleans, at- 
tended by more than six hundred manufac- 
turers, including many small mill operators 
from all over the territory, pledges were 
given for full adherence to the code’s pro- 
visions and for the financial support neces- 
sary for the administrative work. 


men, experi- 


ac- 


Strong Local Committees to Act 


of the 
plan devised by 


One most important features of the 
the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion for administration of the code is the 
strong committees of lumber manufacturers, 
comprising influential representatives of 
small mills as well as large mills on every 
committee. There are district advisory com- 
mittees, consisting of three to five members, 


for each of the twenty-eight local districts 
now designated. These district advisory 
committees are composed of lumber manu- 


facturers operating in their respective dis- 
tricts. Influential representatives of small 
and large mills are included in each com- 
mittee. They are not merely perfunctory 
committees, but are designed for important 
service; in their local territory they are an 
integral part of the industry’s machinery for 
self-regulation, 


Inspectors and Supervisors to Check Up 

The association has assigned one of its in- 
spectors to each of the local districts. In 
addition to inspecting the mills’ grades to 
see that they conform to standard specifica- 
tions, the inspectors check up on the reports 
furnished by the mills, receive reports of 
violations of the code, and otherwise assist 
in the administrative service. 

The supervisors are all practical lumber- 
men, familiar with all phases of operations. 
There will be one supervisor for each State 
in the Division. They will keep in close 
touch with the inspectors in their territory, 
and make special investigation when neces- 
sary of reports of violation of the code. In 
all instances where a mill requests an ex- 
ception—on production, quota, seasonal op- 
erations, or any other provisions of the code 
—the supervisor will make a thorough sur- 
vey of conditions at the plant and affecting 
the mill, and report to the association henad- 





quarters for the benefit of the administratiyg 
agencies. 

The Southern Pine Association was the 
first organization of lumber manufacturers 
in this country to adopt and put into effect 
the grade-marking of lumber (in March, 
922); the first lumber organization to adopt 


and put into effect the American Lumber 
Standards (in June, 1924), and the first or- 
ganization of lumber manufacturers in the 


world to definitely declare its support of for- 
estry practices and measures for the closer 
conservation and utilization of forest re. 
sources. 


Code Is Closely Adhered to 


Mr. Berckes stated that the reports received 
in the first few weeks of operation of the code, 
from manufacturers and field men, indicated 
almost universal adherence to the code by the 
southern pine lumbermen. Very few complaints 
of violations of the code have been received at 
Division administration headquarters, he said, 
and investigation has revealed that almost all 
the infractions complained of were due to lack 
of familiarity with the code’s requirements, 
rather than to a wilful intent to violate it. 


Alabama Group Discusses Code 


Montcomery, Ava., Sept. 11.—One hundred 
and fifty operators, representing mills with daily 
capacity of 5,000 to 250,000 feet assembled here 
on Sept. 6 in the first of a series of Southern 
Pine Association meetings to be held over the 
producing section, to discuss details of the 
Lumber Industry Code. With J. G. Reynolds, 
Reynolds Lumber Co., Brantley, Ala., presid- 
ing, the gathering agreed to listen during the 
morning session to the reading of the Lumber 
Code with explanations and to reserve all 
questions for the afternoon session. 

Mr. Reynolds introduced A. S. Boisefontaine, 
assistant secretary of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, who proceeded to read the code and 
explain the main facts in regard to it. Stress- 
ing that every man or firm that manufactured 
pine and employed labor should understand 
that he was under the Code, and did not have 
to join anything or sign any agreement to 
come under its direction, that the fee of 15 
cents per thousand feet must be paid on each 
thousand feet manufactured, Mr. Boisefontaine 
suggested that the Southern Pine Association 
would welcome all manufacturers as members, 
and that membership dues would amount to 
an additional 3 cents. The reading of the 
Code brought out the fact that mills would 
have to meet the requirements of the Southern 
Pine Association grading rules, to be able to 
ship their product when the full provisions 
were in effect, for grade marking requirements 
would make it necessary for them to have their 
product approved by the association. Explana- 
tion of the system of allotment for each mill 
left most of the manufacturers, especially the 
small mill operators, undecided as to their 
future course. Assurance was given that all 
mills would be given a just quota, based on 
the sum total of the Southern Pine allocation. 
Wage minimum is to be 24 cents an hour, with 
a forty hour week. 

John Bissell was introduced as the director 
of field work. In his statement to the manu- 
facturers Mr. Bissell stressed the necessity for 
each mill getting its records in shape for mak- 
ing necessary reports, and to render assistance 
to the inspectors who will visit each section. 
These inspectors have been assigned to the 
task of getting data for the Southern Pine 
Association mailing list, and rounding up the 
information as to production for the past eight 
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years. Mr. Bissell said the districts in Ala- 
bama are South Alabama, No, 12; Central, No. 
13; Northern, No. 14. Committees with their 
chairmen had been named, The personnel of 
the committees 1s: 

District No. 12—Composed of 
Conecuh, Covington, Escambia, 
Henry, Mobile, Monroe and Washington 
ecounties—G. Robins Swift, Swift-Hunter 
Lumber Company, Artmore, chairman; E. C. 
Gates, Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhart; C. D. 
Garrison, Stover Manufacturing Company, 
Mobile; Alto Barnes, Alto Barnes Lumber Co., 
Dothan; Julian McGowin, W. T. Smith Lum- 
ber Company, Greenville. 

District No. 3—Composed of Autauga, 
Barbour, Bullock, Butler, Chambers, Chilton, 
Choctaw, Clarke, Clay, Coffee, Coosa, Cren- 
shaw, Dale, Dallas, Elmore, Greene, Hale, 
Houston, Lee, Lowndes, Macon, Marengo, 
Montgomery, Perry, Pickens, Pike, Randolph, 
Russell, Sumter, Tallapoosa and Wilcox coun- 
ties—J. G. Reynolds, J. G. Reynolds Lumber 
Company, Brantley, chairman; B. L. Abrams, 
Eutaw, Abrams Lumber Co.; L. E. Hudson, 
Goodwater, Hudson Lumber Co.; N. Floyd 
McGowin, Chapman, W. T. Smith Lumber Co.; 
L. W. Morgan, Selma, Sims-Morgan Lumber 
Co. 

District No. 14, composed of Bibb, Blount, 
Calhoun, Cherokee, Cleburne, Colbert, Cull- 
man, DeKalb, Etowah, Fayette, Franklin, 
Jackson, Jefferson, Lamar, Lauderdale, Law- 
rence, Limestone, Madison, Marion, Marshall, 
Morgan, St. Clair, Shelby, Talledega, Tusca- 
loosa, Walker and Winston counties. T. R. 
Simmons, Cleveland Lumber Co., Jasper, 
chairman: E. W. McKinley, Jefferson Lumber 
Co., Birmingham; E. E. Pirtle, Parker Lumber 
Co., Tuscaloosa; Joe Robertson, W. P. Brown 
& Sons Lumber Co., Fayette; W. P. Tinsley, 
Smith Lumber Co., Red Bay. 


Baldwin, 
reneva, 


The afternoon session was given over to 
questions and answers. The majority of those 
present were small-mill operators, and inter- 
ested largely in the matter of hours, wages, 
contract logging and matters pertaining to the 
concentration yards with which they deal. 

Adjournment was taken, to meet upon the 
call of the several chairman of each district. 
Additional called meetings are to be held in 
each district. 


Eleven Southern Pine Groups 
| Meet 


New Orveans, Sept. 11—Eleven well at- 
tended and spirited district meetings were held 
in southern pine producing States from Sept. 5 
to 14, inclusive, under the auspices of the 
Southern Pine Association, Lumber Code ad- 
ministrative agency. The meetings each were 
attended by 100 to 200 manufacturers, and were 
held in Columbus, Ga., and Montgomery, Ala. 
(5th); Meridian, Miss. (6th); West Point, 
Miss., and Columbia, S. C. (7th) ; Raleigh, N. 
C. (8th); Alexandria, La. (9th); Houston, 
Tex., and Richmond, Va. (12th); and Little 
Rock, Ark. (14th). 

Each meeting was conducted under the guid- 
ance of the district’ advisory committee, with 
staff members of the association present to ex- 
plain provisions of the Lumber Code and 
answer questions asked by the manufacturers 
in presenting their individual problems. Small- 
mill operators who were unable to attend the 
mass meeting in New Orleans (Aug. 25 and 
26), took part in the district meetings. 

The same general program was followed at 
each place. The background of the code was 
given, the code read and its general provisions 
explained, and then questions were asked and 
answered in general discussion. 

Following the general meeting, the advisory 
committee met with the association staff mem- 
bers to discuss the general duties of commit- 
teemen, methods of procedure in handling the 
work, and various problems connected with lo- 
cal administration of the code. 

Albert S. Boisfontaine, assistant manager of 
the Southern Pine Association, attended the 
meetings at Montgomery, West Point, Hous- 
ton, Shreveport, and Little Rock; G. L. Hume, 
Carolina branch manager, attended those at 
Columbus, Columbia, Raleigh, and Richmond; 
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J. F. Carter, special field representative, at- 
tended the Alexandria meeting. 

The meetings will be continued until each 
district has had its own session, and this pro- 
gram will be completed as rapidly as the staff 
can cover the field. 

In commenting on the meetings, Secretary- 
Manager H. C. Berckes said the reports of the 
staff representatives present at the meetings 
showed that the manufacturers displayed a 
marked enthusiasm for adherence to the Lum- 
ber Code, it being indicated that they intended 
to comply with the code requirements as closely 
as possible, and to make a sincere effort to 
make its administration successful. 





Ohioans Plan Big Expenditures 


for Home Repair 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 11.—Hope that the 
building industry in the Cincinnati district may 
take on new life is entertained here by retail 
lumber dealers and others in the building trade, 
because building associations and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank have come to. an 
agreement to release funds for home building 
and home repairs. The building associations 
have asked the Home Loan Bank to earmark 
$10,000,000 for home repair, their goal being 
to place 15,000 idle building trades workers 
back on their jobs before snow falls. They 
plan to work with the NRA, and have pledged 
themselves to make $1,000,000 available for 
building repair loans at the earliest possible 
time. The Home Loan Bank is to issue bonds 
for $10,000,000, provided the building associa- 
tions of Ohio and Kentucky pledge themselves 
to use the funds at once in loans to home 
builders and for home repair. 

It is estimated that there is more than $1,- 
000,000 due to be expended for roofing and 
guttering alone, not to mention another $1,500,- 
000 for repairs to porches, flooring and other 
woodwork, and another $1,000,000 for painting 
jobs. 

The building associations say that they will 
loan $5,000,000 here for building and for re- 
pairs if it is necessary. All they want to do is 
to make good on their promise to get 15,000 
idle men on jobs as soon as possible. The con- 
tention of the building societies is that there are 
about ten weeks yet before winter sets in, and 
that this time should be devoted to building 
and repairs. 

The Cincinnati Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion (Inc.) and a number of the larger lumber 
retailers plan to co-operate with NRA in this 
plan, and it is probable that the master plumb- 
ers; roofing contractors; master painters and 
roofing and siding manufacturers will join with 
the building associations in the NRA plans. A 
recent NRA survey of more than 6,000 firms 
here showed employment increase of more than 
11 percent, with fully 5 percent more to be 
employed before Sept. 15. 





Willow Plant Reopens 


Mr. STERLING, OuI0, Sept. 11.—The comple- 
tion of the new plant of the Ohio Willow Wood 
Co., built to replace the one destroyed by fire 
on June 15, was celebrated on Saturday, Sept. 
2, this opening day being made the occasion 
of visits to the new plant by many citizens of 
the community. The new plant, a two-story 
building, provides about 6,000 feet more floor 
space than the former one, and the wood de- 
partment is being equipped with electric motors 
throughout. It is expected that this depart- 
ment will be in operation on or about Sept. 18. 
This plant will continue to turn out artificial 
limb wood of all types, polo balls and polo 
mallets, and in addition will manufacture 
crutches and various other wood turnings, such 
as file and soldering iron handles and other 
things of that nature. R. K. Dixon, office man- 
ager, says: “We will be in position to turn 
nearly any irregular shaped pieces that any 
firm would want.” 
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Make Your Own Sho-Cards 
and Price Tickets 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED WITH 
THIS ESTABLISHED SYSTEM 


No Paint—No Ink—No Muss 


Quick-Inexpensive-Professional Results. $17.50 
outfit complete. Write for samples and circulars 


D. R. Fruchey Service Co., “ARSEEON, 











HIATT’S PIECE PRICER 


Is taking the country by storm 
Unexcelled for 


Speed—Accuracy-— Simplicity 
An advance of $20 a M is an advance of 


only 16c on a 2x4—12. Seems much less, 
doesn’t it? Full information on request. 


L. W. HOLLEY & SONS CO. 


HIATT'S 
roma 











HOLLEY BLDG. DES MOINES, lOW 




















BUYER ww 
SELLER 


ARE BROUGHT TOGETHER 
BY USING THE 


CLASSIFIED 


DEPARTMENT 


of the American Lumberman. The 
classified ads are read each issue by 
both the buyer and seller. A quick 
way to get what you want and dispose 
of anything you want to sell. 


How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


I soaiso cc ccuciberrasnsaves 30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues........... 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make one 
line. 

Count in the signature. 
as two lines. 

No display except the heading is per- 
mitted. ; 

Extra white space figured at line rate. 

One inch space advertisement is equal to 
fourteen lines. 


Heading counts 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office 
not later than Wednesday morning in order 
to secure insertion in regular department. 
All advertisements received later will be 
placed under heading Too Late to Classify. 


Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Fencing on the Modern Horse Farm 


LovuIsvILLe, Ky., Sept. 11.—Vis- 
itors to central Kentucky, or that 


grass,” frequently marvel at the 


miles and miles of gleaming white gen P. 


wood fences surrounding _ thor- 
oughbred breeding farms. This dis- 
trict produces many of the greatest 
racers of their time, and many of — stock 
the farms are owned by captains them are 
of finance. Such farms in many and rail 
instances represent the last word 
in arrangement and construction. 
Some of the great farms in that 
district use many miles of fencing. 
The W. R. Coe farm boasts of 
thirty-six miles of board fencing. 
Wire fences can not be used for 
thoroughbred farm fencing, for 
young horses are playful, don’t see 
the wires, and might injure them- 
selves going into them. With leg- 


square ) 
length. 


feet long. 





islatures in a number of States en- 
acting laws permitting some type 
part of it known as the “Blue- of wagering 
bred horse breeding will develop. 

secretary of 
the Perry Lumber Co., at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., said: “We have built lots of 
fences in and around Lexington on 
majority of 
term mortise 
take 6-inch 


larms. 


locust posts 
and 


have post mortisers with which we 
mortise out 
each post. 





“Many of these fences are built 
without the mortise. We take 5- 
or 6-inch locust posts, 7 feet, 6 
inches long, set them 8 feet apart, 
and use 6-inch, 16-foot white oak 
fencing rails, which in that case 
are nailed to the posts. After they 
are nailed, we then take an upright 
piece of 1x6-inch, about five feet 
long, and nail it over the joint 
where the rails meet on the post. 

6 inches “No fences built around here ex- 
inches in cept of white oak rails and locust 
yards we posts. Oak is so hard that the 
horses do not gnaw on the fence, 


thorough- 


five holes to and become what has originally 
The rails used are 1% 
inches thick, 6 inches wide and 10 
The ends of these rails 
are each pointed on one side, so as 
to fit snugly into the holes mortised 
for them, making a strong fence. the mountains of Kentucky, and 


been called ‘stump suckers. [A 
“stump sucker” becomes lean and 
scrawny and ruins its wind in 
many instances. | 

“We get most of our posts from 





they are known as yellow or black 
locust. The locust from around 
Lexington will not last like the 
yellow or black locust.” 

One of the advantages of the 
mortise type of fence is that per. 
manent sections can be spiked 
through the posts and rails, where. 
as sections can be left unnailed, so 
that the rails may be slipped, for 
taking horses from one paddock to 
another, or even left down jn 
throwing a lot of brood mares to. 
gether. Numerous paddocks are 
essential on a breeding, or even a 
training, farm. Stallions must be 
kept with at least one paddock jin- 
tervening between them and _ the 
mares. The fighting __ instinct 
among the males makes necessary 
many divisions or paddocks to in- 
sure keeping them separated. 








The first three pictures are of fencing on W. R. Coe’s farm at Lexington, Ky.; it has thirty-six miles of board fence. The one immediately above 
shows a few panels of fencing of a special design on Norman Ballard’s farm at West Baden, Ind. 


Lumbermen and Foresters Confer 


Wasuincoton, D. C., Sept. 12.—In response 
to a letter from Wilson Compton in behalf of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, inviting him to designate public forestry 
agencies and associations to confer with the 
lumber industries regarding the application ot 
the forestry article of the Lumber Code, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace has expressed 
his cordial concurrence and the conference wiil 
be held in Washington, Oct. 23-25. Secretary 
Wallace writes: 

I congratulate the lumber and timber prod- 
ucts industries upon the conservation pro- 
visions which they have incorporated in their 
Industrial Recovery Act Code. It seems to 
the Department and to me personally that 
this action constitutes a constructive meas- 
ure of major national significance upon 
which the industries may look with pride, 
and one which promises to be of the utmost 
practical importance throughout their entire 
future. 

Mr. Wallace consents to act as chairman of 
the conference so far as his other obligations 
may permit and he accepts Dr. Compton’s sug- 
gestion that Dean Henry S. Graves, of the 
Yale School of Forestry, and formerly Forester 
of the United States, shall be requested to act 


sustained yield management, silvi- 
eultural, protection, and other forestry 
measures, are necessary to carry out the 
commitments of the industry. 

determine the extent to which such 
measures will require the co-operation of 


Commenting on these suggestions Secretary 
Wallace says: 

The first group of subjects would deal with 
practicable measures which are neces- : 
the ground for the conservation and ‘Sire as well as that of the Forest Service 
and the Department to do everything within 
our power to make the forthcoming confer- 
ence or conferences a success from the stand- 
the industries and the public. 


production of the forest resource, 
regard to the part which should be 
by the industry or the necessary . 
public contribution. Since I understand that Point of both 
it is planned to have the detailed local meas- 
worked out by regional units, I sup- 


could work the details out most 


then be possible under the second 


as vice-chairman. Regarding the program, Sec- make these 
Wallace thinks that it should revolve 
around two main considerations: 


operation. 
All of 


State, or other public agencies. 


interested 


the conference would develop 
ete., to the point where local 
cleared up these questions, it 


more effectively to consider and 
what the public needs to do to 





words, the 


measures possible, or in other 


form and extent of public co- 


the subjects which you have sug- 
gested would, I think, fall logically into 
one or the other of these two groups. 

In Major Stuart’s absence from Washington 
the Secretary has designated Earle H. Clapp, 
assistant forester, to act as a representative ol 
the Department of Agriculture in working out 
the arrangements for the conference. 

In conclusion, the Secretary writes, I wish 
to assure you, and through you the industries 
in the code, of my personal de- 


Reforestation Written into Law 


From the standpoint of professional fores- 
ters, the forest-minded public and, perhaps, 
from that of the long time national economic 
interest, the conference between the forest in- 
dustries and professional foresters and agencies 
is possibly the most significant result of the 
Industrial Recovery Act. 
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that the lumber industries shall invite the pub- 
lic-interest agencies to unite with them in the 
drafting of rules and regulations for the lum- 
ber industry in administering its forests in ac- 
cordance with sustained yield or conservation 
principles. It also provides that the conference 
shall advise the President of the public action 
which it will be advisable to take in the inter- 
ests of forest conservation. This provision has 
reference to such matters as taxation, public 
protection of forests against fire and other 
destruction, etc. 

Assuming that virtually all of the privately 
owned timber lands in the United States are 
affected by the Lumber Code, the coming con- 
ference will be of practical interest to the own- 
ers of not less than 400 million acres of land. 
If the 150 million acres of farm woodlots be 
ignored there will still be about 250 million 
acres of commercial timber land which will find 
a sort of industrial conservation constitution in 
the rules and regulations which will be drafted 
by the conference for submission to the Lumber 
Code Authority. 

All of this tends to mean what has frequently 
been pointed out by the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, but perhaps is not well 
understood—that the NIRA has abruptly 
brought about organized forest conservation ef- 
fort after three quarters of a century of talk 
about it. 


Woodwork Plant Will Be Built of 
Plywood 


PoRTLAND, OreE., Sept. 9—The M. & M. Co., 
which lost its large woodworking plant here 
by fire on the morning of Sept. 1, with an esti- 
mated loss of about $100,000, is preparing to 
begin reconstruction at once. The plant was 
operated by James Malarkey, Huntington Ma- 
larkey and Charles Malarkey, and was one of 
the largest of its kind in this district. The new 
unit will be built entirely of plywood, with the 
inside of the walls lined with fireproofed saw- 
dust. 








Beer Stave Demand Keeps Ar- 
kansas Prosperous 


MountTAIN Home, ArkK., Sept. 11.—It is esti- 
mated by timber men that 300,000 beer stave 
bolts are being marketed daily now by bolt 
makers in about twenty-five counties in northern 
Arkansas and southern Missouri, where beer 
stave mills are in operation. Last winter only 
a few mills in the extreme northwestern part 
of the State were cutting beer staves, and they 
were gambling on beer being legalized. They 
won. Today some fifty-odd mills are at work 
in this territory, and bolt makers are provid- 
ing plenty of bolts. The bolts bring $50 a 
thousand at mill, or $40 laid down at the side 
of any road or highway that a truck can op- 
erate over. Because of the good price being 
paid for bolts they can be moved a long way. 
Many mills are hauling bolts in trucks as far 
as forty miles to point of manufacture, while 
at other places they are being shipped by rail. 
Stave men estimate that $15,000 a day is being 
paid out for bolts. This does not take into 
consideration the amount paid to hands at the 
mills, freight paid the railroads, or money paid 
to truckers for hauling. The big market for 
heer staves at present is the East, with New 
Lork City taking the most of the production. A 
representative of a New York cooperage firm 
on a visit here stated that New York would 
probably use as many staves as all the rest of 
the country put together. 

The big question today is, “How long will 
the demand last?” Last spring it was pre- 
dicted that active demand would be over by 
Sept. 1. Most of the mill men now give it 
another year. Certainly there is no sign of the 
demand waning, and contracts already on hand 
will keep the mills busy several months. Peo- 
" in northern Arkansas wish it would last 
orever 





FROST is Known 


for Superior Drying 


One of the things the Frost organization has long 


prided itself on is the high standard it maintains in 
the shipping condition of its products. 


Wherever lumber is bought or sold, the name 
"Frost'' is known for quality. Time has proved the 
wisdom of relying regularly on Frost for all items in— 


SHORTLEAF, LONGLEAF OAK and GUM MOULDINGS 
ARKANSAS PINE --LINEAL LENGTH TRIM 

SOUTHERN HARDWOODS FROST PINE LOG CABIN 
and CYPRESS SIDING 

FROST BRAND OAK 
FLOORING LINEATED DIMENSION 


X-ILATED LATH 
TRIMPAK and AMERICAN 
BEAUTY PACKAGE TRIM CEDAR CLOSET LINING 
Frost mixed cars offer you the ideal way to get 
your stocks in shape for fall trade. 


We'll be pleased to help you work out a 
mixed car or two to balance your stocks. 


FROST LUMBER INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA. 


[Through the associations to which it belongs, and individually, Frost 
Lumber Industries, Inc., is giving its heartiest support to the President's 
program for industrial recovery. ] 
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Home Financing Direct from 


the Government 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 11.—That the 
Federal emergency Public Works administra- 
tion recognizes the great need for reaching 
more directly the individual citizen who desires 
to become a home owner, but can only do so 
through some financial assistance, may be noted 
from an official press release, which says: 

Tentative approval of a loan of $1,000,000 
for a low-cost housing project in Euclid, 
Ohio, has been announced by Public Works 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes. The loan will 
be made to the Euclid Housing Corporation, 
a non-profit corporation, which will be 
formed by a group of leading citizens headed 
by Mayor C. R. Ely. 


The project calls for the building of 300 
houses in groups of not less than 50, con- 
venient to transportation and industry. The 


lots are owned free and clear by different in- 
dividuals, who will turn their titles in, clear 
of encumbrance, to the housing corporation. 

The loans made to the property owners 
will be amortized over a period of 20 years 
by payments of approximately $30 to $35 per 
house per month, with a maximum of $40, ac- 
cording to Robert D. Kohn, director of hous- 
ing of the Public Works Administration. 
The housing will consist of one- or two-story 
brick or frame houses, on lots of an average 
of not less than 50 feet of frontage. 

The project will serve a need for workers 
who now are employed in three large indus- 
trial plants within a mile. At present they 
must travel from six to seven miles to and 
from work. Many of them own lots in the 
proposed development. 

Mr. Kohn reported that the project would 
employ 700 men for 10 months on the site, 
and as many more in the preparation of ma- 
terials. Work can start within a few weeks 
from the time the contract is made. 

This decision to supply funds for the direct 
financing of homes for individuals is pretty 
much in line with a suggestion that recently 
came to the heads of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation from the publisher of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, who urged that a plan be in- 
augurated whereby an individual who owned 
his lot and could make a reasonable down pay- 
ment could secure the balance of the money 
necessary for building a home from the Gov- 
ernment direct. 





Chance for Dealer Publicity 
and Good Will 


Again, because of insistent demand, 1,000 sets 
of samples of important commercial woods such 
as were distributed by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association last year, have been 
ordered by American Forest Products Indus- 
tries (Inc.) for distribution this year, and will 
be available from its information service at 
1337 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C., 
in September. The price is $1.95 a set, plus 
shipping charges; this covers the approximate 
cost, including boxing. 

It is the purpose to make these sets available 
at a cost low enough to permit lumber dealers 
to buy them and donate them to their local 
schools, with the resultant favorable local pub- 
licity and goodwill. The sets, which can be 
displayed in the boxes in which they are 
shipped, are so instructive that many schools 


insisted on buying them direct in order to 
obtain them. 
Forty-eight species, each represented by a 


block 54x2%4x5 inches, on which is a printed 
label indicating the botanical and commercial 
names of the species, area in which it grows, 
annual production, commercial uses and impor- 
tance, peculiar properties, and commercial 
source of supply, constitute a set; and these 
samples, inclosed in a neat white pine box, in- 
clude the following species: 

Softwoods: Eastern hemlock, shortleaf 
pine, sugar pine, Engelmann spruce, Doug- 
las fir, Idaho white pine, longleaf pine, white 
fir, eastern spruce, western red cedar, tide- 
water red cypress, incense cedar, northern 
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white cedar, western larch, West Coast hem- 
lock, Arkansas soft pine, Sitka spruce, pon- 
derosa pine, eastern red cedar, tamarack, 
Port Orford cedar, northern white pine, red- 
wood. 


Hardwoods: Appalachian white oak, red 
gum, magnolia, rock elm, yellow’ poplar, 
beech, southern red oak, soft maple, bass- 


wood, hard maple, birch, soft elm, chestnut, 
cottonwood, black walnut, cherry, willow, 
southern white oak, hickory, Appalachian 
red oak, Norway pine, sycamore, white ash, 
sap gum, tupelo. 





Forest Service Examinations 
Announced 


Civil service examinations for both junior for- 
ester and junior range examiner in the U. S. 
Forest Service will be held this fall, and appli- 
cations must be on file with the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., not 
later than Sept. 26. Applicants will be notified 
of the exact date of examinations. Application 
forms may be obtained from local civil service 
secretaries or district managers, or from Wash- 
ington. 

From the resultant eligible lists, vacancies in 
and additions to the technical staff of the Forest 
Service are filled as needed, as well as foresters 
for the U. S. Indian Service. These men do 
subordinate work in forest management, range 
management, forest research, planting and nurs- 
ery work, ranger district administration, and 
allied lines. The entrance salary is $2,000 a 
year, less a 15 percent deduction for the fiscal 
year 1934. The age limit is 21 to 34 years, 
and a requirement for admission is a college 
education in forestry or its equivalent in educa- 
tion and practical experience. 





Lumber Imports Increasing 


Imports of lumber and sawn timber into the 
United States during July alone were almost 
half the total in volume of similar imports dur- 
ing the first six months of the year, according 
to preliminary reports of the Department of 
Commerce. These imports were 49,858,000 feet 
in July, and 103,494,000 feet during the first half 
of 1933. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion finds in an analysis of these figures that 
fir imports rose from a total of 331,000 feet 
in the first five months of 1933, to 1,251,000 feet 
in June, and 1,754,000 feet in July. These were 
all from Canada. Pine imports from Canada 
totaled 27,681,000 feet in the January to-May 
period; 15,914,000 feet in June, and 15,761,000 
feet in July. In addition, 351,000 feet of pine 
came from Mexico in the first half of 1933, 
and 295,000 feet during July. 

Spruce imports from Canada were 25,870,000 
feet in July, as compared with 47,341,000 feet 
for the first six months of the year. 

No imports during the first seven months of 
1933 were reported as from Russia, but 1,918,000 
feet of spruce came from Poland and Danzig, 
and 1,490,000 feet from Germany. 

Imports of hardwood lumber and flooring 
were 4,308,000 feet in July, including 4,109,000 
feet from Canada, as compared with 6,078,000 


feet during the first half of 1933. Of the 
latter amount, 5,288,000 feet came from 
Canada. 


July, 1933, imports were six times those of 
July, 1932—which was the first month under 
the lumber tariff and only recorded 8,119,000 
feet. July, 1933, with its record of 49,858,000 
feet, also makes a large showing as compared 
with the last six months of 1932, which totaled 
101,378,000 feet. 





Invites Bids on Bridge Lumber 

Rareicu, N. C., Sept. 11.—Those interested 
in supplying 1,000,000 feet of lumber a month 
for use on State highways, are invited to com- 
municate with C. B. Taylor, of the North Caro- 
lina division of purchase and contract, at 


Raleigh. 


September 16, 1933 


Eastern Railroads Propose to 
Boost Backhaul Rates 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 9.—Proposal of east. 
ern railroads operating east of Chicago, to and 
including New England States, to cancel all 
lumber commodity rates and substitute sixth 
class basis, which plan, if adopted, would make 
for substantial increases from Norfolk and other 
Hampton Roads ports to Baltimore, Phila. 
delphia, Boston and other receiving points on 
subsequent hauls to points in the interior, wil] 
be vigorously fought by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 

A hearing on the proposal, which will pe 
held at the Statler Hotel in Buffalo, N. Y., be- 
ginning Oct. 10, under the auspices of Chair- 
man H. Wilson, of the so-called Eastern Com- 
modity Rate Revision Committee, a railroad or- 
ganization, will probably be attended by H. N. 
Proebstel, traffic manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

The proposed revision in rates does not affect 
the all-rail through rate, nor pine from the 
southern States, unless it be shipped by water to 
one of the receiving points included in the re- 
vision and back hauled. 

The West Coast organization points out that 
trucks and canals are taking an_ increasing 
amount of West Coast lumber from eastern 
seaboard ports westward into the interior, and 
that in general the proposal is against the east- 
ern railroads’ own interests. 

Some examples of how adoption of the pro- 
posal will increase rates is of particular interest 
to intercoastal shippers. For example, the rate 
from Norfolk to Pittsburg would go from 29 to 
31 cents. Lumber backhauled to Cleveland 
would move at 34 cents instead of 29. The 
cost to Grand Rapids would jump 4 cents, and 
to Indianapolis, 3 cents. The rate from Balti- 
more to Erie would go from 22 to 29 cents; 
from Philadelphia to Scranton there will be an 
increase of 2 cents. Lumber moving from Phil- 
adelphia to Buffalo would carry a rate of 28 
cents, instead of 23'4 cents, and: there would 
be a 6 cent increase on lumber going from Bal- 
timore to Buffalo. Shipments from New York 
to Rochester would move at 26 cents, instead 
of 211% cents, and New York to Buffalo ship- 
ments would cost 31% cents more to move. 





Sales from Producer's Vehicles 
Exempt from State Tax 


RaeicH, N. C., Sept. 11.—‘“Products of the 
forest” will be exempted from North Carolina’s 
3 percent general sales tax, where sales are 
made from the producer’s vehicles, according 
to a revised ruling announced by Commissioner 
of Revenue A. J. Maxwell. The tax has been 
collected since July 1, and worked considerable 
hardship on such producers. 





Set Shingle Mill Operating 
Schedules 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 11.—It is generally 
understood here that Canadian shingle mills are 
operating the same hours, and with the same 
wages, as are shingle mills on the American 
side, and of their own accord have curtailed 
operations to 64 hours maximum, which has 
been established as a production control meas- 
ure for the period Sept. 1-16. Although the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association get up 
a production allotment to its miils on the basis 
of 120 hours’ allowable mill run for September, 
the Washington-Oregon Shingle Association 
established 64 hours for plant operation within 
the period Sept. 1 to 16, inclusive. A few days 
before Sept. 16, mills will be notified of the 
allotment for the second half of the month. 





SILVER BIRCH trees are being planted at cor- 
ners of every side turn of a by-pass road near 
Oxford, England, so that their silvery white 
trunks may reflect lights of automobiles. 
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The Lucky Carpenter 


I asked a fellow what he made; 
So much an hour, the answer came; 
I asked another man the same; 
So much a day this man was paid; 
But neither told me what his trade. 


And then I asked a gray old man, 
With knotted fingers, body bent, 
A gray and grizzled resident, 

And proud the answer, “Houses, sir,” 

He said, “I am a carpenter. 


“Just take this street, or anywhere: 
You'll see, if you look up and down, 
A lot of things in this here town 

That I helped make—that cottage there, 

And that there church across the square.” 


“What good old times there used to be,” 
I said, “but now I guess that you 
Don’t find so very much to do.” 

“No, folks ain’t buildin’ quite as free— 

But, when they do, they send for me. 


“T don’t see why, and yet they send 
For me, when somethin’s to be done. 
‘Come up and fix our roof,’ says one, 

Or someone else, some other friend, 

Has somethin’ else for me to mend. 


“A builder said to me today, 
‘I’ve got a job to build a store, 
Those folks we built the cottage for, 
And they want you, or so they say.’ 
Yes, I’ve been lucky, in a way.” 


We See b' the Papers 


Evidently these are times to consider the stock 
market as a hole. 


‘ 


In “junta” the “j” is pronounced “h.” In 
Swedish it is pronounced “y.” 

Well, thank goodness, anyway Cuba is an 
island. 

A lot of Spanish-American war veterans are 
beginning to wonder if it was worth it. 


Anyway, the blue eagle seems to be having. 


more luck than the gold eagle. 
_ Poetry fans might well join the baseball fans 
in shouting, “We want a Homer!” 

“Fans Rush to Buy Tickets for Baer Bout.” 
Probably thought it was a beer bout. 


Huey Long has the distinction of being the 
only United States Senator to receive a decora- 
tion, 

Imagine the embarrassment of the gentleman 
who mopped up the washroom and then dis- 
covered he had done it with a Senator. 


The needle in the haystack has been found at 
last. It wasn’t in the haystack at all. It was 
in the beer. 

The deposit guaranty law might wel! be de- 
scribed as an act to make deposits good and 
bankers bad. 


How would you like to put up part of your 
Profits to pay the losses of some other fellow 
who doesn’t know much about running a lum- 
ber business ? 

The fellows who voted for the deposit guar- 


anty law must be longing for another mora- 
torium., 


A newspaper financial writer (not a financial 
newspaper writer) says that, with a Govern- 
ment guaranty of bank deposits, “a bank can not 
fail.” But a government can. 

What makes the graybeards squirm is the fact 
that nearly everything “new” suggested is some 
old suggestion long ago discarded. 

A Montana man, handcuffed and in leg irons, 
escaped. And yet some fellows, with nothing 
but a depression to contend with, quit. 


Now the pocketbook makers in Chicago have 
struck, With taxes what they are, you would 
think it would be the pocketbook users. 


A 350-pound Hartford (Conn.) man com- 
mitted suicide by throwing himself into a well. 
Seems like he could have thought of some other 
method that was less work for the neighbors. 


“T would like for you to know that I appreci- 
ate it,’ writes A. B. Elias, president of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., to M. E. 
Cahill, president of the M., K. & T. Lines. We 
bet he wouldn’t have done it if he had been 
writing a telegram. 


Between Trains 


Fonp pu Lac, Wis.—We wish some of the 
oldtime lumberjacks could have dropped in on 
the Twilight Club tonight. Just about every 
man there was in a tux. It wasn’t so very long 
ago that every man there would have been in 
a mackinaw. With all our talk of depression, 
if old Father Time could, and would, pick us 
up and drop us down back about forty years 
and show us a picture of ourselves as we live 
and think and ride and do today, we would 
think the depression was a boom. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Whenever we sit down 
with a Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking, as we did with the Milwaukee Chap- 
ter tonight, we wish the idea of that organiza- 
tion could be applied to the lumber business, 
and were. When a young man, or woman, goes 
to work in a bank, he, or she, can immediately 
enroll in the classes of the Institute and learn 
banking from the ground up, and from the top 
down. A certain course of study is laid out, 
and the old heads in the business are the in- 
structors. If you do the studying, and pass, 
you receive a certificate that says you have— 
not a bad thing, if some time you should be 
looking for a job. 

In the lumber business our young men and 
women have to “pick up” what they know. 
They have to learn how to do things right by 
doing them wrong. If a young man wanted to 
take a course in estimating, for example, where 
would he go, and how would he go about it? 
Maybe after this depression is over, we older 
fellows will be willing to give the young people 
in our profession a better chance than we had 
to learn it. That is something the manufac- 
turers and retailers might be thinking over for 
the future, in these days when they haven't 
quite so much to do. 


Pining for the Pines 


(T. Cox, retired woodsman, is now in his 
eighty-second year. For fifty years he was 
employed in the timber. He is still with the 
Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., but not in service.) 


I’ve cruised the virgin forest land, 
A land as old as time, 

I’ve worked with husky loggers, and 
Have felt the coldest clime, 

I’ve followed on the river drives 
And helped bring in the tow, 

I’ve sorrowed over comrades’ lives 
When death has laid them low. 


I’ve watched the logs go up the slip 
To meet the sawyer’s eye, 

I’ve seen the carriage on its trip, 
The carriage whizzing by, 

I’ve hauled the lumber to the yard 
And piled it into rows, 

I’ve worked the days so long, so hard, 
Up where the timber grows. 


I've seen the boards go back to mill, 
Back where the boards are dressed; 
The planer makes them better still, 
The lumber at its best. 
An old pine board I ponder o’er, 
And long to hear it tell, 
From whence it came, what distant shore, 
Yes, where the old tree fell. 
CLARA M. Cox. 
Fort Frances, Ont. 
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VON PLATEN-FOX 
COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Mich. 








Manufacturers of 17 
Different Species of 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 




















“Hercules” Wire Rope 


has been tested by time and 
proven by service. Its best 
recommendation is the con- 
stantly increasing demand for 
it. Its one red-strand is our 


guarantee of quality. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York Chicage Denver San Francisce 




















How Much Profit 
MUST You Earn? 


That’s a vital 
question today 
for all lumber 
manufacturers 
and dealers to 
consider. 


Here’s a 


New Book 


“Pricing 
for Profit’ 


By 
s W. L. Churchill 


This book is truly A Guide to Profitable Busi- 
ness because it clearly and _ specifically 
answers such important questions as: 
Where should your profits come from? 
How must you determine right prices? 
How shall you get the right prices? 
What is the correct ratio of selling cost 
to profit? 
e How do you synchronize your sales and 
production? 
e Where should 
begin? 
Every Lumberman Needs 


This Book--Order Today! 
315 Pages — $3.00, Postpaid 
For Sale by 
American Lumberman “415. 7°"tinisele. 





your price corrections 
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Western Pine Producers Conduct 
Quiz on Lumber Code 


KLAMATH Fats, Ore., Sept. 9.—In what 
was probably the most representative gathering 
of operators ever held in the region, approxi 
mately two hundred western pine manufac 
turers discussed the Lumber Code, and made 
provisions for the efficient and fair administra 
tion of it, during a two days which 
ended today at the Reames Country Club here. 

B. W. Lakin, past president of the Western 
Pine Association, brietly told of the trials and 
tribulations in bringing the many conflcting in- 
terests together on a code acceptable to the 
Administration. The code was read and in- 
terpreted for those present by Maj. D. T. Ma- 
son, manager of the Western Pine Association, 


session 


together with R. R. Macartney, president of 
the association, and Mr. Lakin. The latter 
two are members of the Lumber Code Au- 
thority. The method used in interpretation was 


that of question and answer, following the read- 
ing of the code, article by article. 


Approve Western Pine Regulations 


As the discussion of the code progressed, and 
an understanding of its many provisions came 
to the assembled pine operators, its fairness to 
the small as well as large producers was mani- 
fest. Later, when there were read the new 
articles of association for the Western Pine 
Association, which is the agency that will ad- 
minister the code in this division, there was 
unanimous approval. The broad representation 
provided for administering the code in the 
western pine region left no room for criticism. 

Allotments for production during the next 
three month period, beginning Sept. 1, have 
been made according to the interim article in 
the code providing for allotments in hours of 
allowable operation, until the Authority has 
secured sufficient data to enable it to make 
allotments according to the provisions of Ar- 
ticle VIII of the code. 


Operating Time and Labor Hours 


The general allotment for the western pine 
region for September, October and November 
this year was set by the Lumber Code Au- 
thority at 750 million feet. This is on a basis 
of 275 million feet for September, 275 million 
feet for October, and 200 million feet for No- 
vember. 

On this allotment, the mills of the district 
that are operating, or that have expressed an 
intention of operating, will be permitted to run 
40 hours a week, or the equivalent of forty 
hours a week, for the three months. Because 
of the requirements of seasonal operations, the 
allotment is totaled for the entire three 
months, thus allowing 525 hours operation dur- 
ing the period. 

The employees will be on a basis of forty 
hours a week maximum in the sawmills, ex- 
cept in the case of mills that are established as 
seasonal _operations, running less than ten 
months during a year, in which case the maxi- 
mum for employees will be 48 hours in any 
one week. 

The industry control of production presents 
probably the most complex part of the admin 
istration of the code. 

Western pine manufacturers in general ex- 
press their appreciation of the work of their 
representatives, who spent so much time and 
effort in producing and securing adoption of 
the Lumber Code. The manufacturers believe 
the lumber industry is to be congratulated on 
being able to bring 47 of its groups into har- 
monious action, and to present to the Admin- 
istration a very complete and acceptable code. 

The Western Pine Association, which has 
been appointed by the Authority to act as the 
agency for the administration of the code in 
this division, is making rapid strides in prepar- 
ing to carry on this work. With this in mind, 


the directors have prepared new articles of in- 
corporation. At the Thursday forenoon session 
of the meeting, these proposed articles were 
read and discussed. A revision had been made 
necessary because of the additional duty of 
code administration, and to provide for self 
government within the industry, in which all 
“persons” in the industry will be represented, 
whether or not full members of the Western 
Pine Association. The new articles provide 
for code memberships, full memberships and 
associate memberships. 


Territory Subdivided; Directorate Planned 

The territory embraced by the association is 
divided into ten districts, each of which will 
have representatives on the board of directors. 
An executive committee is provided, to be 
chosen by and from the directors, one director 
from each district, and one member at large 
who will be chosen from the directors at large 
and the past presidents of the association. 

\mong other duties, the executive committee 
will determine the production allotments for 
“persons” in the industry. It will recommend 
quotas for the Western Pine Division, to be 
allocated by the Lumber Code Authority. It 
will hear appeals etc. 

The standing committees of the new organ- 
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ization will consist of: 1. Grading committee 
(grade and size standards) ; 2. Statistical com- 


mittee (price and other statistics, including 
standard weights); 3. Economics committee 
(production control, forestry, taxation); 4 


Labor committee ; 5. Promotion committee (ad. 
vertising, promotion, consumer relations); ¢. 
Research committee ; 7. Traffic committee ; 

The main office of the association will remain 
in Portland. Branch offices will be established 
at San Francisco, Spokane, Albuquerque and 
Klamath Falls. 

Code membership fees for the immediate 
future will be 12 cents per thousand feet of 
actual production, with 3 cents additional for 
full membership fees. 


Must Use Promotion to Expand Sales 


In commenting on the committee organiza- 
tions, Walter Neils, of J. Neils Lumber Co., 
Libby, Mont., urged the importance of a strong 
standing committee on trade promotion and ad- 
vertising. He said that manufacturers, with 
increasing costs, will not be able to live on 
quotas of business similar to the volume ob- 
tained during the past two years. For that 
reason, it will be up to the Western Pine As- 
sociation to make a vigorous promotional effort 
and expand sales. 

The assembled lumbermen expressed ap- 
preciation for the strenuous efforts put forth by 
Messrs. Macartney, Lakin and Mason at Chi- 
cago and Washington during the formation and 
presentation of the code, by a rising vote on a 
resolution presented by Geo. W. York, of the 
Geo. E. Breece Lumber Co., Albuquerque, 


N. M. 


Southeast Shortleaf Mills Organ- 


ize Code Administration 


CoLtumBus, Ga., Sept. 11—Headquarters for 
code administration in Georgia and the eastern 


district of Alabama will be located in Co- 
lumbus, it was announced at a lumbermen’s 
meeting held last Tuesday morning. 

T. M. Teale, of Columbus, foreman and 


treasurer of H. Dixon Smith Co., will be dis- 
trict manager, in charge of the Columbus office, 
which is a branch of the Southern Pine as- 
sociation. 

G. L. Hume, of Suffolk, Va., manager of the 
North Carolina Pine branch of the Southern 
Pine Association, was the chief speaker at the 


meeting Tuesday morning, at which about 
two hundred representative lumbermen were 
present. Mr. Hume explained every section of 


the Lumber Code, as it was read to the gath- 
ering, giving the simple application to the 
industry in the South and decisions made by 
the Southern Pine Association. 

State code authorities and code committee- 
men for the three districts of Georgia were 
named after the code had been read and dis- 
cussed. 

Committeemen for 
have not been named. 

The State 


the Alabama _ district 


authorities are: 
J. Hallman Bell, Richland; 
trol, W. R. Melton, 
Clancy, Pavo; 
Smith, ColumfPbus. 

The committee for southwest Georgia, in 
which Columbus and its vicinity are included, 
is headed by W. E. King, of Cuthbert, as 
chairman; John Gragg, Amsterdam; D. G. 
Bland, Lumpkin; W. R. Turner, Cordele; A. 
C, Alexander, Waverly Hall, being the com- 
mitteemen. 

Hugh Thurston, Thomaston, will be chair- 
man of the northern Georgia committee. With 
him will serve C. R. Mason, Madison; J. H. 
Stair, Atlanta; L. B. Sander, Atlanta; Frank 
(, Mills, Acworth. 

The southeast Georgia committee includes 
Allen W. Doughtry, Allentown, chairman; 
L. H. Sardis; J. W. Dolan, Augusta; Dr. C. C. 
Giddins, Valdosta, and W. RR. Altmah, 
Brooklet. 


Trade ethics, 
production con- 
Cuthbert; labor control, 


Leon price control, H. Dixon 


The general meeting in the morning was at- 
tended by about two hundred lumber manu- 
facturers and a few wholesalers, supply men 
and railroad traffic representatives. It was pre- 
sided over by Leon Clancey, of Pavo and 
Albany, with W. R. Melton, secretary of the 
Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, acting as_ secre- 
tary of the meeting. 3efore adjournment, 
President Clancey called a meeting of the 
Roofer association for 2:30 in the afternoon. 

At this meeting there was a general dis- 
cussion of details of the lumber code as ap- 
plied to problems of members. By unanimous 
vote the association agreed to maintain its 98 
percent sight draft terms on shipments. In 
this connection it was brought out by Presi- 
dent Clancey that at a recent meeting with the 
Southern Pine Association at New Orleans, 
while the association was not able to maintain 
entirely its individuality as an organization, its 
designation as the Roofer Division was secured. 

Hearty co-operation with the national Ad- 
ministration was voiced by members present, 
and belief was expressed that when all arrange- 
ments for operation under the Code, including 
fixed minimum prices, are completed it will 
mean an increase in employment of around 300 
percent. 

Reports showed that there is very little pro- 
duction now, as during the past few years, and 
that until minimum prices are fixed on the cost 
basis of all the mills, there will be but little, 
in view of the higher code wages for labor 
—24 cents an hour for unskilled workers, 
working hours not to exceed 40 per week. It 
was the expressed hope of members of the 
association and other lumbermen present that 
minimum prices will be established by early 
in October, and certainly not later than No- 
vember. Until then, and until general busi- 


ness conditions over the country create better 
demand, it is expected the industry in_ this 
section will remain almost at a_ standstill. 

The meeting was adjourned late in the atter- 
noon, the next meeting being left subject to 
call by the president. 
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ENCREASE YOUR 
EUSENE SS - By going after 


Storm Sash orders now. 








PROLTECET WOUOR 
E> RE CQDE HE HE - By glazing with 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Quality Glass. 





* There will be buying this fall. There’s more 
money available. A lot of it can be spent for winter windows. What are you 
doing to promote that idea? A vigorous campaign on Storm Sash sales right 


now will bring you business. 


= Then, when you get it and start turning out 
the jobs, PROTECT YOUR PROFIT by using L-O-F Quality Glass. It is an- 
nealed, slowly and thoroughly, in the longest lehrs used in the industry. That 
makes it very much easier to cut. There is, consequently, less breakage. 
You get the FULL PROFIT you figured on. It isn’t eaten up by wasted 


lights broken in cutting. 


»% Furthermore, when you tell your customer 
you are using L-O-F Quality Glass—that means something. It is a name 
which consistent national advertising has made thoroughly familiar to the 


American public. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 


L 

eo LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, manufac- 
turers of Highest Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate Glass 
and Safety Glass; also distributors of Figured and Wire Glass manu- 
factured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Sept. 20-22—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Sept. 30—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building 


Material Dealers’ Association, Alexandria, La. 
Annual. 


Oct. 2-6—Safety Congress and exposition, National 
Safety Council, Annual meeting. Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

Oct. 2—Meeting of Division Agency Cost Commit- 
tee Chairmen and Division representatives 
Lumber Code Authority, Washington, D. C. 


Oct. 9.—Meeting of Control Committee, Lumber 
Code Authority, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 16—Meeting of members of Lumber Code 
Authority, 1337 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 


ington, D. C, 


Oct. 31-Nov. 1—National Association for Better 
Housing, Union League Club, Chicago. Organ- 
ization meeting. 





Explains Wholesale Code 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 11——Members of 
the Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association were addressed today, at their 
luncheon meeting in the Tally-Ho Restaurant, 
by Secretary-Manager W. W. Schupner, of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion. Mr. Schupner described in detail the 
lumber code in so far as it relates to the whole- 
saler. Some of the members expressed dissat- 
isfaction with the code, but it is believed that 
the entire association will work earnestly and 


obey both the spirit and the letter of the 
measure, 
Secretary Mark H. Finley announced that 


the quarterly meeting of the Philadelphia 
Wholesalers would be held Monday evening, 
Oct. 16, at the Manufacturers Club. There will 
be speaking after the dinner. 





asl 
Shingle Secretary Resigns 
SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 9.—Arthur Bevan, 


secretary-manager of the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, has resigned. His tender of resigna- 
tion was accepted by the board of trustees, 
which is expected to meet next week to appoint 
a successor. Under Mr. Bevan’s leadership, the 
shingle bureau succeeded in standardizing shin- 
gle grades, adopting a certificate plan, and 
greatly increasing its membership. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Florida Dealers Study New 
Business Set-up 


LAKELAND, FLa., Sept. 11—The importance 
of the distribution statement being made a part 
of the National Lumber Industry Code, was 
presented to a group of dealers from this sec- 
tion of Florida recently by Frank Williams, 
secretary of the Florida Lumber & Millwork 
Association, which is the retail yard organiza- 
tion of the State. Jack Townsend, district di- 
rector, presided. 

Mr. Williams made it very plain that with- 
out full functioning of the distribution agree- 
ment, the retailers are due for loss of business 
and prestige that will be disastrous. He was 
not too gloomy, however, and said that just 
now he was asking only that all be on guard. 

Asher Culp, director of the Tampa district, 
reported that the dealers in the Tampa terri- 
tory had worked out the very difficult matter 
of price schedules, and, he was glad to say, this 
was so far meeting the difficulties created by 
small mills digging into retail business. These 
mills, he said, were charging the retail prices, 
with regular discounts to dealers, but doing 
very little direct business, desiring to keep the 
goodwill of the dealers handling the output of 
their mills. 

Chairman Townsend also had a report from 
Joe Fleece, St. Petersburg director, to the ef- 
fect that they were running along in satisfac- 
tory way as to prices, with rates very well on 


the profit side of the line. It was agreed that 
conditions are much improved in the Lakeland 
section, though no such plans as are in force 
in Tampa and St. Petersburg had yet been 
made. A committee was named from the entire 
Ridge section to make a study of prices, dis- 
counts and trade activities and report later. 
Secretary Frank Williams also brought the 
news that dealers are working in fine unison on 
the east coast, including the Miami, West Palm 
Beach and other lower territories. 


Three Carolina Groups Co-ordinate 
Activities 

Cuarvotte, N. C., Sept. 11.—The activities 
of three separate bodies of lumbermen in the 
Carolinas will be directed from Charlotte in 
the future. 

The South Carolina division of the Southern 
Woodwork Association—formerly the Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers Associa- 
tion—has just met at Columbia and selected five 
State directors. Elected are: Louis C. Fisher, 
chairman, of Charleston; George J. Cunning- 
ham, Columbia; J. C. Cauthen, Rock Hill; 
A. B. Husbands, Charleston; and J. C. Kendall, 
Florence. The State was divided into four 
major districts, with district headquarters in 
Charleston, Columbia, Florence, and Greenville. 

Victor W. Wheeler, secretary-treasurer of the 
Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Material 
Dealers Association, was made secretary of the 
group. He will maintain headquarters here for 
the South Carolina woodwork group, as well as 
the North Carolina group, and the retail dealers’ 
association embracing both States. The activity 
of all three is closely co-ordinated and will go 
forward with a single secretary. 

A. S. Parker, of High Point, is chairman of 
the board for the North Carolina woodwork 
group. He has not as yet named the remainder 
of his board. A general meeting of the wood- 
work groups for both States will be held in 
Charlotte in the near future. 








Cypress Industry Plans for Code 
Control 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Sept. 11.—A meeting of 
cypress manufacturers, sponsored by the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, held 
in this city was open to all lumbermen who 
wished to attend, and approximately 150 were 
present. Arthur G. Cummer, vice president, 
presided in the absence of C. R. McPherson, 
president. 

The purpose was a discussion of the code, and 
the principal speaker was M. L. Fleishel, chair- 
man of the control committee of the Cypress 
Division. He told the assembly that during 
September production would be limited to 10,- 
000,000 feet of cypress, and that the October 
output would be determined by figures gath- 
ered between now and the first of that month. 
It was pointed out that considerable data would 
have to be gathered, and that co-operation was 
necessary from all mills to carry the plans 
through successfully. All mills were urged to 
secure all information asked for—such as cost 
figures, production figures etc.—as quickly as 
possible, and mail them to the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ offices in Jacksonville. It was 
also brought out that unless these figures were 
obtained from the mills, and the various pro- 
duction quotas assigned to the individual mills, 
they would not be able to operate during Oc- 
tober. 

Those dealing in cypress may be assessed as 
high as 16% cents a thousand feet shipped for 
the cost of administering the code, but it was 
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also pointed out that if all mills do thei 
and co-operate to the fullest extent, this 
will likely be cut, but in cases where the 
do not voluntarily mail in the required inf 
tion, it will be necessary to send field 
the plants to get it, thereby increasing the Costs 
All costs are to be pro-rated among the many. 
facturers, and all of them are subject to the 
assessment, whether or not they are members 
of the cypress association. 

Just before the luncheon recess, Mr. Fleishel 
was given a standing vote of thanks for his 
efforts in behalf of the cypress industry in the 
framing of the code. 

After the opening meeting, a meeting of the 
board of directors of the association was held. 
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Object to Cement Code Distribution 
Proposal 


OrLANDO, FLa., Sept. 11.—Secretary Frank 
Williams, of the Florida Lumber & Millwork 
Association, asserts that the code filed by the 
cement manufacturers practically eliminates re. 
tail dealers, confining them to small sales from 
warehouses, and reserving almost all business 
for direct transaction between producer and 
consumer. Florida dealers are voicing their ob- 
jections, and these will be presented to the 
Recovery administration when the proposed 
code is taken up in Washington on Sept. 15, 





Philadelphians Report Lull in Business 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 11.— The first 
autumn meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of Philadelphia was held Thursday afternoon, 
Sept. 7, in the board room located in the Com- 
mercial Trust Building, with President J. T. 
Riley in the chair. The question of demurrage 
was discussed, but no action taken. Resolutions 
extending sympathy to the families of Wells 
Blanchard and G. G. Coulbourn were passed. 
The various units of the exchange representing 
the sash and door manufacturers, retailers, 
wholesalers and salesmen reported a lull in 
business after a “baby boom” extending from 
April until July. It was decided to hold the 
next meeting on Thursday, Oct. 5. 





Northeastern Manufacturers Open 
New York Office 


Atpany, N. Y., Sept. 11.—Announcement 
has been made that on or about Sept. 18 the 
offices of the Northeastern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be transferred from 
Albany to Room 2507 Chanin Building, 122 
East 42nd Street, New York City, with Ed- 
ward W. Treen, assistant secretary, in charge. 
Mr: Treen comes to this association from the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association in 
Chicago, having been closely connected with 
the work of that organization as assistant sec- 
retary. It is suggested that all manufacturers 
of lumber and other timber products desiring 
information concerning the operations under 
the code apply to the association at its new 
offices, and that they visit the offices when they 
are in New York City. 





Wagon Maker Has to 
Speed Production 


Fiorence, Axa., Sept. 11—Sam C. Harlan, 
president of the Florence Wagon Co., reports 
that his company did more business during Au- 
gust than in any month since 1930. He reports 
a remarkable improvement in the demand for 
wagons. At this time last year the company 


had on hand a thousand completed wagons, 
while at present only 300 are on hand. Re- 
cently the plant received an order by wire for 
a carload of wagons to be shipped immediately. 
The officials report this is the first order of this 
kind received in some time. 
added to the payroll soon. 


More men will be 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Club Elects New President 


NEENAH, WIs., Sept. 11.—Lother G. Graef, 
president of the Lothar G. Graef Lumber Co., 
of Appleton, Wis., was elected president of the 
Fox River Valley Lumbermen’s Club, meeting 
at the Valley Inn here on Friday evening, Sept. 
s He succeeds Mr. Radford, of Oshkosh, who 
resigned. B. F. Springer, Milwaukee, past 
president of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, addressed the district club meet- 
ing on the national and State lumber codes of 
fair practices. 


Memphis Golfers to Hold 
Tournament 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 11—K. L. Emmons, 
president of the Lumbermen’s Goif Association 
of Memphis, announces that the board of gov- 
ernors has decided upon Friday, Oct. 6, as 
the date for the fifteenth annual tournament, to 
be held over the course of the Colonial Coun- 
try Club of Memphis. The play will be all 
day, medal play, and handicaps will be awarded. 
There are about three hundred members of this 
association, composed of producers, consumers, 
and those in allied lines, and it is felt certain 
that the tournament this year will be one of 





the largest ones ever held. Play will start 
early in the morning, and at night the annual 
banquet will be served, and there will be enter- 
tainment. 





Arranges Train for Hardwood 
Annual 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 11—J. W. Welsh, 
president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Mem- 
phis, has announced the first fall meeting for 
Thursday, Sept. 14, at the Hotel Gayoso. The 
program is to be arranged by A. L. DeMont- 
court, chairman of the entertainment commit- 
toe. 

Mr. DeMontcourt has advised all members 
that a special train will be run from Memphis 
on the evening of Sept. 19 to Chicago for those 
attending the annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, to be held 
Sept. 20, 21, and 22, at the Congress Hotel. A 
special rate is announced. 





A process for sealing red cedar lumber with 
a paraffin coating, to prevent unnecessary loss of 
aroma through the reverse side of cedar closet 
linings, has been developed by Frank Rabak, 
biochemist of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 


Improves on Nature’s Methods 


GarvDEN City, La., Sept. 11.—Proving their 
new seasoning method far superior to the time- 
honored practice of air drying on the yard, 
May Bros., prominent hardwood manufacturers 
here, are drying green hardwoods in a high 








This inexpensive kiln is of wood construction; 
as tracks are on the ground level, the cost of 
platform construction is saved 


powered kiln on schedules approximating ideal 
air drying weather, such as is experienced in 
the afternoon of a warm, windy, March day. 
Thayer May says he is using Nature’s own 
method, but improving on it because his season- 
ing 1s done with all the drying elements—tem- 
perature, humidity and circulation—under posi- 
tive control all the time. May Bros.’ seasoning 
Process, which they appropriately call “con- 
trolled air seasoning,” is producing a fine 
quality of lumber. According to Mr. May, 
their success is due to the fact that from the 
time the green lumber is sawn and stacked 
on trucks, until it reaches the desired moisture 
content, it is under controlled drying condi- 
tions. They have much less degrade and cull 
than they formerly had from drying on the 
yard, and stock seasoned by their new process 
retains its original life and elasticity. This 
concern is cutting gum, tupelo, ash, cottonwood 
and cypress. An idea of the size of their tupelo 
and cottonwood logs may be had from the ac- 
companying picture, showing boards being 
stacked on loads for kiln drying. 

As may be noted from the accompanying pic- 
ture of the high powered Moore reversible- 
cross-circulation fan kiln, which is producing 
such good results at this plant, the building is 
of wood construction, with tracks on ground 


level, eliminating cost of platform. The fan 
system is located on the side of the kiln. In 
this type of kiln all the fans are on a single 
shaft operated by one motor. When full, this 
kiln has a holding and drying capacity of 80,- 
000 feet of lumber. 

A large proportion of their product is for ex- 
port trade, this stock being seasoned to be- 
tween 15 percent and 20 percent moisture con- 
tent, while stock for the domestic market is 
seasoned to between 6 percent and 10 percent. 
By eliminating their old method of yard drying 
and adopting the new system of “controlled air 
seasoning,” May Bros. say, they have been able 
to cut down on their inventory and are in bet- 
ter position to give their customers prompt 
service with a better quality of seasoned lum- 
ber. This kiln was designed and material fur- 
nished by Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


This hardwood, dried as it would be outdoors 

on a warm, windy March day but in a kiln and 

under perfect control, shows less degrade and 

cull than formerly occurred, and retains its life 
and elasticity 











Old-time strength, 


durability and value 
are assured by buy- 
ing Longleaf Yellow 
Pine and especially 
Wier Long Leaf. 


It’s the FIBER that 


Counts 


WIER LONG LEAF LUMBERCO!' 


HOVSTON,TEXAS. 
MILL S:WIERGATE. TEXAS 











BURTON -SWARTZ 
CYPRESS CO. 
PERRY, FLA. 


Tidewater Red Cypress 


THE BEST 
OBTAINABLE 














The Largest Stock in the 
Entire Industry 














) CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 














Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
Califorria White 
and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


WHITE PINE 


Also 
Fir Wallboar 


William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—220 5th Ave. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Census Report of Production 
in 1932 


A summary and analysis of the Bureau of 
Census report, prepared in co-operation with 
the Forest Service, on total production in 1932 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
Sept. 2, page 59. More detailed figures are 
given in the tables below: 


Production by States—1932 


Number of Production in 1931 
active (Thousand feet) 
mills re- Total Total 








STATE porting Softwood Hardwood 
REE: isc viewers 85 463,947 80,061 
ED ewes bases 22 ao 8 ‘abens 
Arkansas ...... “e 256 205,563 71,023 
Calif. and Nevada* 146 688,603 150 
OT eee 119 39,085 78 
Connecticut ...... 23 2,442 3,049 
SPOETETO «ctceers 20 3,103 948 
 .¢bdite wee 124 300,156 20,252 
Err 504 242,573 21,083 
A ane i id bea 105 248,246 102 
NE ha ark wa eng e's 35 100 8,033 
i cteenneoe 117 (*) 26,852 
OS — 8 oxea 2,015 
Kansas and Nebr?. 8 80 wiereiae 1,418 
Kentucky ........ 188 5,528 45,810 
Louisiana ........ 108 421,910 145,116 
are 194 89,664 12,329 
Maryland ........ 77 9,688 8,244 
Massachusetts .... 89 30,773 7,929 
Michigan ..... ‘ 53 30,254 80,836 
Minnesota ...... 67 41,083 16,999 
Mississippi ....... 257 423,081 108,316 
DEED. fa veneses 166 6,736 28,516 
Montana ......... 72 111,018 (*) 
New Hampshire... 120 48,051 12,633 
New Jersey...... 11 100 4,466 
New Mexico 52 71,714 () 
New York...... ; 137 9,409 29,438 
North Carolina.... 649 314,738 68,114 
Se: senses eneer 153 69 31,903 
Oklahoma 32 62,572 2,044 
aa 328 1,594,794 9,098 
Pennsylvania <i 211 30,884 42,045 
Rhode Island..... 9 1,703 1,189 
South Carolina. 236 254,606 99,307 
South Dakota 12 | aa 
Tennessee Lake 304 24,067 104,326 
> abt o Ae taee 123 355,313 49,931 
NR Fd th ia bo eae a 43 4,859 54 
Vermont ...... 145 22,676 17,151 
a ae 492 164,541 62,244 
Washington - 333 2,254,706 5,983 
West Virginia. 124 23,461 111,822 
Wisconsin 113 55,759 64,588 
Wyoming eekn 42 20,821 71 
Undistributed .... one 1 31 
United States..... 6,917 8,753,869 1,405,596 


‘Less than 50 M feet; included in 
“Undistributed.”’ 


: *Combined to avoid disclosing output of 
individual establishments. 


Production by Kind of Wood—1932, 1931 
and 1930 


Lumber Sawed (In Thousand 
Feet, Board Measure) 


item for 





Kinp of Woop 1932 1931 1930 
Bee cceves ae none 
_ “eee 34,364 67,551 115,633 
Basswood 21,258 56,722 96,117 
See 42,308 80,850 138,310 
Birch 72,730 171,732 284,465 
Chestnut ...... 48,112 88,760 150,846 
Cottonwood .... 48,886 76,865 158,410 
ESP apes 20,169 57,471 109,999 
Magnolia ...... meee cere 
DE. ccesgen es 159,804 328,445 601,218 
tan: suk ae vn abr 516,082 953,559 1,661,691 
Red gum ...... 202,267 343,315 694,480 
‘Cie new es 88,574 135,296 254,386 
J) aaa 9,155 23,249 36,305 
Yellow poplar.. 86,065 172,437 257,803 
CEMOP, oc cet ccccs 37,224 76,857 113,302 

Hardwood .:. 1,405,596. 2,633,109 4,672,965 
Balsam fir ..... 3,707 11,488 7,916 
- aaa 85,717 149,976 237,861 
COG .ccceve 165,077 331,891 490,857 
Douglas fir .... 2,912,425 4,648,455 453,043 
Hemlock ...... 337,242 960,431 1,517,370 
DE tewaiwe eee 14,372 30,052 
OS 50,064 84,959 173,753 
Lodgepole pine. 19,119 25,043 30,401 
Redwood ...... 135,627 210,866 403,072 
Spruce ..... ‘ee 156,038 233,617 442,428 
Sugar pine 47,702 196,139 205,159 
PO necces evecs 23,211 25,670 
Western yellow 

Bine (Pon- 

erosa) -»+ 1,287,748 1,822,460 2,594.45 
White | rrr 51,503 121,479 307 494 
White pine .... 433,002 715,504 1,108,740 
Yellow pine 3,068,898 ,429,643 7,450,238 





4 
Softwood 8,753,869 16,522,643 15,378,508 





Total ~ 
Production of 
thousands, 
thousands. 


.10,159,465 16,522,643 20,051,473 
lath in 1932 amounted to 615,- 


879 and of shingles to 2,905,493 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Stocks at the beginning and end of 1932 were 
reported on by the majority of the mills—those 
that cut 7,688,541 M feet or 75.7 percent of 
the total cut of 10,159,465 M feet. Softwood 
stocks were reported on by mills that cut 
6,810,036 M feet or 77.8 percent of the total 
softwood cut; hardwoods stocks were reported 
by mills that cut 878,505 M feet or 62.5 percent 
of the hardwood cut of 1,405,596 M feet. The 
summary of reports on stocks follows: 

Jan. 1, 1932 Dec. 31,1932 Decline 





M feet M feet percent 
Softwood 5,433,888 4,521,643 16.8 
Hardwood 1,632,095 1,365,370 16.3 
TOA ccc 5,887,013 16.7 


7,065,983 





Glasgow Succeeds Cates as 
NRA Deputy Administrator 


WasuHineton, D. C.,+ Sept. 12.—Thomas 
Glasgow, of Charlotte, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed deputy NRA administrator to succeed 
Dudley Cates, resigned. In pursuance of the 
general policy of .not having deputy admin- 
istrators involved in the businesses with which 
they deal, Mr. Glasgow is not a lumberman. 
He is now in the wholesale automobile supply 
business, and was formerly a practicing lawyer. 
He was a captain of field artillery in the Amer- 
ican forces in the World War. He is a graduate 
of Washington and Lee University. General 
Johnson was impressed by Mr. Glasgow’s ap- 
pearance at one of the code hearings, and the 
appointment is entirely spontaneous. 

Wilson Compton, counsellor of the Lumber 
Code Authority and head of the American For- 
est Products Industries (Inc.), in remarking 
that the four major NRA officials who consid- 
ered the Lumber Code during the public hear- 
ings in July and thereafter—Laird Bell, Dud- 
ley Cates, M. W. Stark and W. W. Cumber- 
land—are now out of the administration, thus 
necessitating a new assignment, declared that 
the Lumber and Timber Products Industries are 
fortunate in the circumstance that the Lumber 
Code is to be administered within the NRA by 
so capable and constructive minded an official 
as Deputy Administrator Glasgow already has 
shown himself to be in his contacts with forest 
industries representatives. 





Northern Hardwood Mill 
Contracts for Logs 


HERMANSVILLE, MIcH., Sept. 11.—The Wis- 
consin Land & Lumber Co., now operating 
under the NRA, has contracted for the logging 
of 8,000,000 feet of timber near Iron River, and 
will open its hardwood sawmill at Hermans- 
ville Oct. 1. Brandt & Kayser, of Faithorn, 
have the contract for the logging operations. 


September 16, 1993 


Wood Steamer Runs Twen 
Years Without Repairs 


PupucaH, Ky., Sept. 11.—Recently ordere 
on the docks for repairs for the first time sing 
it was built twenty years ago, the steamer 
Ellen Richardson is a shining example of the 
efficacy of wood in boat construction. This 
steamer, built in 1913, was constructed largely 
of fir, this fir lumber being shipped all-rajj 
from the Pacific Coast direct to Paducah by 
Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., of Chicago, ang 
the vessel has been in continual use during the 
twenty years that have elapsed. Commenting 
on this splendid record of a steamer built of 
wood, R. E. Vennum, in a recent issue of the 
Waterways Journal, said: 

This boat was built entirely of fir except 
the floors, rakes and transoms. The floors 
were of oak. When this boat was built, CP 
Richardson, president of the West Kentucky 
Coal Co., instructed us to salt the boat ing 
systematic manner each year. This was done 
by building salt boxes in the boat so that 
the salt would be held in place and would get 
to places where wood and wood was bolted 
or spiked together. I think in the fraternity 
some are opposed to salt and some are in 
favor of it. One objection has been the rust- 
ing of the iron, but the results obtained go 
far have so much outweighed any rust that 
it caused, that we have found it a very profit- 
ably procedure. 

Our local inspectors have said that they 
have not known of a boat to last this long 
without repairs. If you know of any wood 
boats on the Ohio or Mississippi Rivers that 
have run twenty years without having been 
placed on the docks for repairs, we would 
be glad to know about them. 





Two Tenement Rebuilding 
Projects Planned 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 12.—Plans for a 
gigantic housing project in Indianapolis, backed 
by a loan of $4,460,000 from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, have been announced by Robert D. 
Kohn, director of the housing division of the 
National Recovery Administration. Mr. Kohn 
was in Indianapolis going over plans with Joe 
Rand Beckett and other officials of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Indianapolis has been chosen, 
Mr. Kohn announced, because it is one of two 
cities in which such a project is feasible. The 
other city is Cleveland. The project will em- 
brace only a so called tenement area situated 
near industrial plants. Citizens of Indianapolis, 
through subscription, must raise 15 percent of 
the total, which will be added to the Federal 
grant. Administration of the houses will be 
placed in the hands of a limited housing com- 
pany and any benefits which may accrue are, 
under the government plan, passed on to the 
tenant in the form of decreased rent. 





Sales Cover More of Output 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 14.—Six associations for the two weeks ended Sept. 2 reported as 
: Week No. of , 

sollows : Softwoods ended Mills Production Shipments Orders 
Southern Pine Association (North Carolina Sept. 2 98 24,848,000 27,355,000 26,303,000 
mills included) .......-+eeeeee0- Trrrrrree Sept. 9 98 26,216,000 22,757,000 22,744,00 

j s ation.....«. Sept. 2 198 96,512,000 101,662,000 68,092,000 

West Coast Lumbermen’s Association ment. 4 he Fea a oO0  71'690,000 67,264,000 
24 92° nae =< e790 nk 

i i ire Sept. 2 94 34,933,000 28,316,000 25,672,00 

Sas ee. Sept. 9 120 45,805,000 35,400,000 35,739,000 
$ 2 7 3,919,000 2,533,000 1,625,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers...........+++ Paty : 7 3 432°000 5'991,000 9°877,000 
. - Sept. 2 17 103,000 1,186,000 1,167,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- $20t § 1s 118,000 1197000 1,268.00 
Sept. 2 414 160,315,000 161,052,000 122,859,000 
0 ee ere ere ree rr ee Sept. 9 557 154,421,000 134,035,000 129,692,000 
ceneGwenee Sept. 2 262 ~—-22,991,000 21,522,000 18,575,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute....... Sept. 9 353 24,699,000 22,110,000 20,815,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- gent 2 17 692,000 1,139,000 644,000 
turers Association. .... .ccecccsccccceces Sept. 9 18 936,000 976,000 954,000 
Ss 2 279 23,683,000 22,661,000 19,219,000 
WED d40 RSE Dder ee eokeedéee woos ° Sept. Fy 71 25°635,000 23,086,000 21,769,000 
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Production, Shipments and Orders 


WaSsHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 11. —Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Sept. 2, 1933, and for 
thirty-five weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics 


of identical mills for the corresponding period of 


1932: 

















Two WEEKS Average No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
softwoods: of aa 1933 of 1932 1933 of 1932 1933 1932 
Southern Pine Association.........++++-+-+05 51,881,000 135 53,425,000 86 53,386,000 3 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 173 177,223,000 179 168,470,000 145 123,022,000 83 
Western Pine pe ern ee 99 80,585,000 152 67,879,000 110 57,983,000 97 
Northern Pine Manufacturers............+.: 7 7,104,000 430 5,420,000 166 3,975,000 112 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 15 491,000 106 2,641,000 195 2,542,000 174 
Total PEE. 6 sce wh bec eeeeds Mibw arn 390 317,284,000 165 297,835,000 122 40,908,000 84 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 162 35,082,000 375 32,922,000 160 28,393,000 121 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 15 1,101,000 220 2,193,000 153 1, 432, 000 108 
Fotal HATAWOOAS, ......-ccccscccvcesevesvs 177 36,183,000 368 pool 15,000 160 29,825,000 120 
Cae COEDE civec cessed crieciecssnernev sees 552 353,467,000 175 332,9 950,000 125 270,733,000 87 
THIRTY-FIVE WEEKS 
Softwoods: 
Southern Pine Association.........-..+++-++: 102 & 24,558,000 118 941,901,000 117 965,164,000 117 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 172 2,367,562,000 128 2,514,801,000 118 2,567,973,000 12% 
Western Pine Association........++es-eeee0- 113 998,028,000 112 1,264,332,000 105 1,277,779,000 109 
Northern Pine Manufacturers..........-+++6+ 7 56,134,000 283 77,331,000 116 74,513,000 124 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 15,364,000 113 42,285,000 156 41,254,000 159 
Metal SOCEWOOES 6oscccccccvdcccdtenseceses 411 4,261,646,000 123 4,840,650,000 114 4,926,683,000 118 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 170 369,725,000 126 531,676,000 137 523,256,000 143 
Northern Hemlock & Hardware Mfrs.’ Assn 17 22,574,000 9S 56,035, 14: 55,228,000 162 
ee nr ee ee 187 392,299,000 124 587,711,000 138 578,484,000 145 
Ci BREE A pk dst wee sn ered cia reksad an eae 581 4,653,945,000 12% 5,42 8, 361,000 116 5,505,167,000 121 





Western Pine Summary 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
PorTLAND, OreE., Sept. 13.—The Western 
Pine Association reports as follows on opera- 
tions of Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Sept. 9: 
Average number of mills reporting, 107: 


Total production for two weeks... 80,738,000 
Ne ee eeee er Tr 63,716,000 
Total orders received.............. 61,411,000 


Report of average of 100% mills: 
Average weekly capacity.......... 114,399,500 
Weekly average for 3 previous 
erie er eT ee ee 44,742,500 
Actual production, weekly average 38,263,000 
Weekly average of identical mills, average 
Number, 100%: Two weeks ended—, 
Sept. 9, 1933 Sept. 10, 1932 
38, 263, 000 31, 129,500 
30/888.000 33,912 "000 
30,021,000 34,186,500 





Production 
Shipments .. 
Orders received 
Identical Mills: 


Production, weekly average for 3 
previous years (average number 
OF ESE. BORED « 6 occ echo snes oso eed 37,945,000 
On Sept. 9, On Sept. 19, 
1933 1932 
Unfilled orders (112 
Se sinnhebirenes 92,918,000 116,171,000 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 13.—The 314 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the two 
weeks ended Sept. 9 reported: 
Production 180,537,000 
Shipments 177,963,000 1.43% under production 
Orders 139,281,000 22.85% under production 
A group of 359 miils whose production re- 
ports for 1933 to date are complete reported’ 
as follows: 


Ave rage weekly cut for 36 weeks— 
. eee eae reer a 63,746,000 
1933 ere ee ee eee 81,770,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 
eS Osea cas tcenacena eee Sawa 96,095,000 


A group of 314 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Sept. 9 was 180,537,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
eee 51,096,000 52,959,000 74,338,000 
Domestic 
cargo .. 73,278,000 38,489,000 142,308,000 
Export ... 34,937,000 29,181,000 77,731,000 
Local .... 18,652,000 SESeeee 0 awkweens 





177,963,000 139,281,000 294,377,000 
A group of 172 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1932 and 1933 to date, reported as 
follows : 
Average for two 


weeks ended Average for 36 weeks 
Sept. 9, 1933 + 193% 1932 


Production 7 7, 292, 000 67,65 » 2,760,000 
Shipments 77, ae 000 71,667,000 30" 741,000 
Orders 59,727,000 72,912,000 60,092,000 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 11—Following is a statement for five groups of the gross stock and 
unfilled order footages Sept. 2: 


eee No. of Gross Unfilled 
Association— Mills Stocks Orders 

Southorm Pine -ASsecintion ..ccccsccsscsevesecses 97 424,319,000 70,184,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.......... 130 908,759,000 227,093,000 
Weosterm Pine ASSOCIATION ..cccccccccsescreseve 93 859,110,000 79,005,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers. ....cccccscccceses 7 163,073,000 5,149,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.............- { 226 [sae 0 060C~—i‘“‘«t‘C kw 

coor 0C—~—“—~*sCSCS« gg 67,363,000 





MIXED 


ONT CKSs 


PINE-HARDWOO0DS-OAK FLOORING 


LONGLEAF PINE LUMBER AND DIMENSION 


SHORTLEAF PINE FINISH, TRIM, MOULDINGS 
SHED AND YARD STOCK ITEMS 


OAK AND GUM TRIM AND MOULDINGS 

RED AND WHITE OAK FLOORING, PLAIN OR QUARTERED 
WHITE AND RED OAK, BLACK GUM, TUPELO, RED GUM, 
CYPRESS, ELM, BEECH, HICKORY AIR AND KILN DRIED 
RAILROAD AND INDUSTRIAL TIMBER A SPECIALTY 


TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY, ROCHELLE, LOUISIANA 


FLORIDA CYPRESS 


We are exclusive sales agents for the Scott Cypress Co., Watertown, Fla., 
and are now offering the cypress known as the Watertown Cypress Co. stock. 
It is GENUINE 


BAND SAWN TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


FLORIDA 
BONE DRY—TWO YEARS AND OLDER COMPLETE PLANING MILL FACILITIES. 


Well assorted stocks. Values in upper grades and EXTRA GOOD COM- 
MON GRADES merit the investigation of all buyers who desire to cover 
requirements before prices go higher. 


















Write or wire for information. 


Barnett National Bank Bldg., 
Holley- Terrell |_umber Co arne ational Ban 9 


+» JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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Buys Hardwood Mill; Now 
Operating Four 


MEMPHIS, TeENN., Aug. 29.—Shannon Bros., 
Memphis, have purchased the 8-foot band mill, 
resaw, tractors, and complete steam plant, office 
building and yard of about 
old Gayoso Lumber Co., located in 
South Memphis. The sale was made by George 
S. Hooper, for the Bank of Commerce & Trust 
Co., Mr. Hooper having been in charge of the 


seven acres of the 
which ts 


old Gayoso operations and yard for about a 
year, or since it went into receivership. The 
lumber which is left on the yard of the old 


Gayoso Lumber Co. 


was not included in the 
sale. The purchase price was not announced. 
T. L. Shannon says that he expects to start 
immediate operation of the Gayoso sawmill. 
This will make four mills to be operated by 
this company, another in Memphis, one in He 


lena, Ark., and one in Pickins, Miss., all of 
which plants are operating under the NRA 
code 


A State Proud 


An outstanding example of a State that not 
only announces lumber as one of its major com 
mercial opportunities, but also presents some 
of the new ways in which lumber can be used 
for artistic structural effects may be seen in 
the beautiful exhibit which West Virginia is 
presenting at A Century of Progress in Chi 
cago. The exhibit was late in being made, but 
it is decidedly worth 
waiting for or coming 
back to see, and it em 
bodies a prin iple of dis- 





West Virginia’s exhibit 
space at A Century of 
Progress Exposition is 
entirely lined with 
wood and features lum- 
ber as one of the State’s 
two biggest industries. 
The floor is oak, wains- 
coting walnut with but- 
ternut above, and the 
ceiling is chestnut with 
maple cove. Thousands 
of pieces of wood are in 
the inlaid table at the 
left; the furniture, too, 
was made in West Vir- 
ginia factories 





playing wood’s 
that all 
should note. 

It is the only exhibit in the Hall of States 
that is entirely wood lined—floor, walls and 
ceiling. The floor is red oak, mastic-laid in a 
herringbone pattern, an application system that 
has kept the floor from being damaged by 
moisture since it was laid, late in July. All the 
other wood in the exhibit construction is ran- 
dom lengths and widths—black walnut wains- 
coting, butternut upper wall, maple cove, and 
chestnut ceiling—a splendid representation of 
Appalachian hardwoods. 

It is interesting to note that these wooden 
walls were built in about 2 feet from the orig- 
inal wall of the display booth, an arrangement 
that provides room for artistic placing and 
showing of the several dioramas and transparen- 
cies of beautiful West Virginia scenery. This 
also allows space for two rustic alcoves at the 
front of the exhibit, in each of which is an 
especially attractive diorama. Hand-hewn thick 
oak doors, fitted with hand-wrought nails 
and other hardware, provide access to these 
alcoves from the interior; these doors are 
always open. adding to the rustic effect. 

Of great importance in the general plan, so 
far as display of the hardwoods is concerned, 


beauty 
lumbermen 
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Market News from Am er 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern Pine representatives report a 
sharp decline in business offered by the re- 
tailer, the only volume sales reported being 
of stock offered by smaller mills, with price 
concessions. Railroad and industrial buying 
is also slowing down. Price advances by 
the larger mills have been general, with the 
small-mill prices about steady. No. 1 di- 
mension is still searce. No 2 boards and 
shiplap, 8- and 10-inch, small mill, are 
$23.50@24; large mill, $27@29, with longleaf 


mills quoting $30.50@31. No. 1 dimension, 
2x4-inch, 10- to 20-foot is $24@25 for small- 
mill stock, large-mill stock, 10- to 14-foot 
being $30@31; 16-foot, $32; 18- and 20-foot, 
$32@33; &-, Y- and 10-foot, 522.50 @ 23.50. 
B&better flat grain flooring, 1x4-inch, 10- to 


of Its Lumber 


is the cove lighting, which gives prominence to 
the chestnut ceiling, and lights up the big mural 
paintings; some of these also depict forest 
scenes, A sign on one of the walls tells visitors 
that all the wood and other products shown were 
brought from West Virginia and are repre 
sentative of that State’s resources. (It hap- 


pens that all the wood was obtained from the 





Meadow River Lumber Co., at Rainelle.) 

In charge of the exhibit is Ross S. Johnston, 
who is in charge of advertising work for the 
State Department of Agriculture and who is 
also secretary of the West Virginia Forestry 
Association. He told an AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative that the plan adopted was 
to feature two of the State’s natural resources, 
lumber and coal (a 3-ton lump of coal, from 
the Elk River Coal & Lumber Co., Dundon, is 
mounted in a glass case on which is a sign, 
“West Virginia can supply the world’s coal 
for 100 years,” and attracts a lot of attention) ; 
and two manufactured articles, glass and pot- 
tery. Numerous samples of furniture made in 
this State also are a part—and a welcome part, 
tired fair-goers agree—of this exhibit. 

Mr. Johnston led the way through the back- 
door of the exhibit to the terrace, where the 
tired and thirsty visitor may purchase apple 
juice (pasteurized so it will not ferment), and 
then sit in a comfortable chair, of which there 
are several on a tanbark floor, where an awn- 
ing shields from the hot sun. Nearby is the 
Sky Ride, and a little bit further away is the 
lake. 


20-foot is $34@35 for small-mill stock; 
large-mill stock is quoted on new price basis 
at $43.50; 10- and 12-foot in straight cars, 
$38@38.50; 16-foot and longer, $46.50. Be. 
better car siding, 1x4-inch, 9-foot is $45@47- 
10- and 12-foot, $42@44. B&better longi- 
tudinal car siding, 2x6-inch, 18-foot, igs 
$73.50; 22- and 24-foot, $81.50; 2%-inch stock 
$10.50 above these prices. No. 1 
lining, 1x6-inch, 10- to 20-foot is $33.50; 16- 
foot, $36@37; 18-foot, $45. The above are 
for kiln dried stock; air dried stock is from 
$2 to $3 less. Drop siding, 1x6-inch, 10- to 
20-foot, standard patterns is $39 for B&bet- 
ter; $36 for No. 1 common droppings grade. 
B&better finish 1x4-, 6- and 8-inch is $47; 
10-inch, $55; 12-inch, $60. Finish items in 
southern pine are in a number of cases sell]- 
ing at a higher price than comparative 
gzrades of fir in the same items. All above 
prices are f. o. b. St. Louis. 

West Coast representatives state that buy- 
ing by retail as well as by railroad and in- 


common car 


dustrial trade has slackened off sharply. 
Prices are generally unchanged, with slight 
concessions obtainable on flooring, ceiling 
and drop siding. 

Hardwood representatives report that 
their volume is not quite as good, with 
prices somewhat advanced. Oak flooring 
prices have risen sharply, with volume of 


business extremely light. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine 
and industrials 


demand from both yards 
is limited, and is mostly for 
commons, There are calls for items that the 
average plant can not readily supply; rail- 
roads want largely higher grades, and in- 
spections have become more severe. Prices 
remain firm, with an upward tendency. Many 
mills advanced lists $1 to $4 Aug. 15. No. 3 
in all items was advanced by all mills. De- 
mand on the retail yards has been so light 
for the past thirty days that they have not 
found it necessary to replace stock. Small 
mills have supplied their needs in green di- 
mension as well as rough boards. Most yards 
in the State have supplies to carry them an- 
other six months with demand continuing at 
the same rate as during the past month. 


Oak Flooring advanced again Sept. 5. 
day the mills are quoting f. o. b. Memphis 
base, for freight equalization. Demand has 
been rather spotty, and yards are not buying 
until they hold sales slips covering the quan- 
tities ordered. 

Shingles, red cedar, took another drop of 
20 cents a square, but some mills advanced 
their prices in an effort to cover present cost 
of production. Yards were holding off buy- 
ing. 


To- 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine.-Low stocks in retail yards 
are necessitating frequent, though not large, 
purchases, but industrial buyers are rather 
inactive. With an easing off of field work, 
some new farm building is reported. In the 
larger cities the work is confined chiefly to 
modernizing and repair. Prices are firm at 
levels established several weeks ago, with 
increases in prospect as a result of the adop- 
tion of the NRA code. 

Millwork. — Because comparatively few 
new construction projects are under way, 
demand for millwork has not been strong, 
although a fair amount is going into rural 
districts. Opening of the new Federal Home 
Loan Banks in the Northwest is expected to 
stimulate the market. A new price list !5 
being prepared. 

Northern White Cedar.—Sales of posts are 
increasing in satisfactory volume, and all 
sizes are in fair demand. A large demand 
for dimension material is anticipated as a 
result of the corn harvest, the cedar being 
used for temporary cribs and hog shelters. 
Demand for poles is increasing; both rural 
telephone and power cempanies are purchas- 
ing replacement material and poles for new 
projects. Part of the spurt in the pole mar- 
ket Is attributed to recent storms in this sec- 
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tion. Price advances are in prospect, owing 
to increased cost of manufacturing and 
handling under the code. 

Retail Sales.—Lumber sales for 489 yards 
in the ninth Federal Reserve district, during 
July totaled 6,571,000 feet, as compared with 
7,515,000 feet in June, and 5,867,000 feet in 
July, 1932. At 462 yards, stocks July 31 
totaled 62,442,000 feet, as compared with 60,- 
199,000 feet June 30. Total sales in July 
amounted to $756,000 for 489 yards, as com- 
pared with $832,200 in June. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods—There has been im- 
provement in demand during the past two 
weeks, and prices are slightly higher. Prac- 
tically no “cheap orders” have been accepted. 


Domestic Demand seems to gain. It is still 
coming largely from the automobile indus- 
try. There is some increase in demand from 
manufacturers of furniture. Retail yards are 
in the market, and interior trim and sash 
and door plants are also placing a few or- 
ders. Demand for box and crate material 
has slackened off considerably. 


Foreign Demand, especially from England, 
shows marked improvement. English buyers 
are in the market with sizable orders and 
are paying asked prices. 
tion time in England, business has been 
picking up, and steamship lines are now re- 
porting full cargoes for the second half of 
September, with fair loads for the first half 
of the month. Many orders are being placed 
for October delivery. 

Production has been steady, the majority 
of mills cutting 40 hours a week. Sales 
have about kept pace with demand for Sep- 
tember, and operators are now awaiting the 
October production quota. Weather’ has 
been ideal for heavy production. 

Kail Rates——C, A. New, secretary-manager 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, an- 
nounces that a reduced rate of 65 cents on 
rough hardwood lumber is being published 
effective Oct. 5, from points on and west of 
the Mississippi River, and also from points 
on the Illinois Central main line and west 
thereof, south of Cairo, but not from points 
east of the main line. 

Ocean Rates to both continental Europe 
and the United Kingdom from all Gulf ports 
have been extended through October. The 
rate to Hamburg, Bremen, Dunkirk and 
Havre is 30 cents on heavy hardwoods, while 
to Antwerp, Ghent, Rotterdam and Amster- 
dam it is but 27% cents. Rate to the prin- 
cipal United Kingdom ports on heavy hard- 
woods is 27% cents. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


; Adoption of the Lumber Code has resulted 
in the advance of prices in line with in- 
creased costs. Sales have been far below 
normal for this usually active period. Re- 
ports from retailers indicate sales have in- 
creased varying amounts to as high as 35 
percent, but they show little inclination to 
replenish stocks depleted by buying. Yards 
In agricultural districts have been doing pro- 
portionately more buying than have those in 
cities and other localities. Industrial buyers 
showed some hesitation last week, as many 
consumers have built up their stocks. Rail- 
road buying was limited to small, fill-in lots. 


Southern Pine.—Buyers have shown hesi- 
tancy. Prices on many yard items are sub- 
Stantially higher. Shortages at some of the 
smaller mills are usual, making it difficult 
for them to meet the competition of the 
larger concerns. Sales managers say they 
are hesitant about accepting orders for for- 
ward shipment, due to uncertainty about 
prices under the code. Industrial business 
has not shown much improvement. 

Western Pines.—Producers report increased 
buying by the country yard trade. Prices are 
higher. Producers report their stocks are 
Senerally pretty low. 

Douglas Fir.—Fall buying continues 
negligible, but yards generally are carrying 


Following vaca- ° 


insufficient stocks to take them through the 


winter. Railroad buying was reported on the 
increase. 
Hardwoods.—Building trades demand con- 





tinues quiet. Yards have fair stocks and are 
not inclined to buy until these are moved, 
Industrial business was fair, with automotive 
and furniture manufacturers taking the lead 
in buying. Keg makers were not so active 
last week. 

Shingles and Lath.—FRetailers are showing 
little desire to book their shingle needs. 
Heavy buying during the summer months 
built up stocks, but increased purchasing 
power of farmers its expected to be felt 
strongly. Lath are still firm and in short 


—_ Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine—demand has been 
light in all lines, but there have been some 
sales made. Many mills have not been quot- 
ing because they really did not know how 
much to quote, and a lot of wholesalers were 
in the same boat. Yards and other consum- 
ers are pretty well stocked up, but they are 
buying small quantities of needed items at 
higher prices. 

Higher Grades.—There have been quite a 
few inquiries for B&better kiln dried stock, 
both rough and dressed, but buyers have 
balked at higher prices. Small circular mills 
with kilns have advanced prices, and the 
southern yards have paid these advances, 
although buying in limited quantities. There 
is some surplus stock of better grades. 


Box makers continue to buy rather freely 
but not quite so heavily as they did a month 
ago. They are taking all the good rough air 
dried edge box they can get at $16.50 f. o. b. 
Norfolk, but really prefer good wide kiln 
dried edge box with a strong percentage of 
6-, 8-, and 10-inch at a price of $20, and ex- 
pect to pay more than this before long. There 
has not been very much demand for rough 
stock box, but dressed and resawn stock box 
has been moving rather briskly and at good 
prices. The yards have been buying some 
kiln dried 6- and 8-inch box rough, for quick 
contracts, but have been complaining about 
the price of good air dried stock. There has 
also been a good demand for No. 2 box be- 
cause of the difference in price. Dunnage, 
4/4, both hardwood and pine, has been mov- 
ing very well and the price is advancing. 
There has also been a better demand for 
rough Box bark strips. 


Shed Stock.—Planing mill men have found 
business more or less dull. Roofer mills have 
not been able to advance their price to any 
extent; many are not quoting at consuming 
centers; roofer prices have varied very much. 
Some state they can buy at $23, delivered 
Philadelphia, but the prevailing price has 
really been from $25 to $26 for %x5%4%-inch 
face beaded roofers, air dried. Some Georgia 
mills have been offering stock at $11 to $11.50 
for 4-inch; $15.50 for 6-inch; $16 for 8- and 
10-inch and $16.50 for 12-inch f. o. b. cars 
yeorgia Main Line rate. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Improvement in the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness is reported by local lumber companies, 
with millwork manufacturers in the market. 
Although retail business is not showing sim- 
ilar improvement, yards have let their stocks 
get low and are buying more frequently, but 
not in substantial volume. Most northern 
Wisconsin lumber manufacturers have cut 
very little timber in the last two years, so 
their stocks are being depleted. 

Although there has been a slight let-down 
in business in the last two weeks, the out- 
look for the first time in three years is ex- 
ceptionally good, according to John Schroeder, 
vice president and treasurer of the John 
Schroeder Lumber Co. here. Building is 
picking up slowly, but lumber buying has 
been on a hand-to-mouth basis for so long 
that stocks of all: the small retailers and 
millwork plants are very low, he said. Sim- 
ilar reports were given by the Steinman 
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Pine Lumber & Factory Products 


PONDEROSA PINE 
IDAHO WHITE PINE 


7 Long Lake Lumber Co 
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PINE FRAMES TRIM 
AND MOULDINGS 


2 SpokanePine 
ProductsCo, 


SPOKANE, 
WASH 


Sell More 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 
LUMBER AND 


MILLWORK LIST .... $2.50 


Immediate attention by air mail. Send us 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists. Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 
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YARD AND 
SHED STOCK 
Including Bevel Siding, 
Mouldings, Lath, 

Shingles 
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WASHINGTON 
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Lumber Co., the Hilty-Foster Lumber Co. and 
other local firms. 

Lumber prospects are good, according to 
Ben Alexander, of Wausau, vice president of 
the Silver Falls Timber Co., who was in Mil- 
waukee on returning from a trip to Pacific 
coast mills. The NRA is going to pull busi- 
ness out of the doldrums of the last few 
years. There has been a tremendous over- 
production, and capacity today is about six 
times as large as present consumption de- 
mands, he said. “Per capita consumption of 
lumber during the last fifteen years has been 


downhill,” Mr. Alexander pointed out. “With 
the adoption of the NRA code, the industry 
is on the road back to better days.” NRA 


provisions will raise the price of lumber and 
enable mills to stop operating at a loss, he 
believes. Lumber on the West Coast, for ex- 
ample, costing $20 a thousand feet, has sold 
as low as $12, or at a loss of $8. Lumber 
generally is already up. The most hopeful 
sign, he considers, is that lumber is again 
changing hands. A year ago distressed lum- 
ber was offered in substantial quantities 
with no buyers, but the opposite is now true, 
and deferred buying is being done. “While 
some of this activity is undoubtedly due to 


speculative buying, I believe that lumber 
stocks generally are low,” Mr. Alexander 
said. “The retail lumber dealer is not well 


stocked even now, and a good demand should 
soon be in evidence.” 


Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—Buyers are still hold- 
ing back, and mills are turning down orders 
at offered prices. Consumption is on a very 
limited scale. Even the beer box business 
has declined, Stocks on the wharves are still 
small, 

Georgia Pine.—Longleaf suffers from the 
competition of cheaper woods, but producers 
refuse to book orders except at prices which 
offer some prospect of a profit. Stocks are 
very small, 

Douglas Fir.—The rise 
been so sharp that potential buyers are 
naturally hesitating, since they feel by no 
means sure that they can get sufficiently 
high returns to realize even small margins 
of profit. 

Hardwoods.— Some distributors say they 
manage to secure a fair number of orders at 
higher prices, while others represent po- 
tential buyers as holding back. Woodwork- 
ing plants show a disposition to delay fur- 
ther commitments. There seems to be de- 
cidedly more life in the furniture trade, how- 
ever. The foreign business is much affected 
by monetary fluctuations, along with political 
and economic developments in Europe. Ger- 
many is taking practically nothing. Another 
shipment of about 50,000 feet of Philippine 
mahogany is coming direct about Sept. 15. 


Sash and Doors.—Business remains very 
moderate. Prices continue much above the 
low levels, and sellers are out after orders. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Retail lumber buying has been on a some- 
what increased scale since the Labor Day 
holiday, being inspired, no doubt, by the 
prospects of a strong market as the result 
of the new Lumber Code. While some im- 
provement in the amount of construction 
work has occurred in this section, not so 
much new work is being started as there 
Was a year ago. August was one of three 
months of this year to show an increase in 
the cost of building permits at Buffalo, in 
comparison with last year. Increased build- 
ing this year seems to have taken a turn 
for the better in July, that month and 
August recording the largest figures of any 
months so far this year. An increased amount 
of employment in local industries is giving 
encouragement, as it will probably mean 
larger expenditures for repair and remodel- 
ing of homes. Much of this class of work 
has been postponed until needed funds were 
available. Factory buying of lumber seems 
to be less active than it was several weeks 
ago. 

Hardwoods.—Trade has dropped off in the 
past two or three weeks. Uncertainty over 
costs under the new codes has deterred con- 
sumers from taking additional stock. The 
business outlook is regarded as much bet- 
ter. Hardwood prices are holding firm. 


Western Pines.—The market in western 
pines is not active, but inquiry has increased 








in quotations has 
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a little lately. Prices are holding steady 
and further advances are expected. All mill 
stocks are low. 


Northern Pine.—Inquiries are more num- 
erous and the market has a stronger ten- 
dency. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwood interests report that 
while there is some demand, better than a 
year ago or even six months ago, it is not 
as active as it was early in the summer. 
There is much uncertainty regarding pro- 
duction allotments, and fabricators tend to 
resist payment of more money for material. 
Prices show very little change. Among 
the more active items are No. 2-A poplar, 
common poplar, common sap gum, inch com- 
mon walnut, quartered white oak, and plain 
red oak. There is also some demand for 
cypress. From all indications, quartered 
white oak in all grades will be in heavy de- 
mand and at good prices this fall, especially 
inch stock that can be used for whisky 


see New York, N. Y. 


Although there is more inquiry as to in- 
dustrial lumber, the yards filling the con- 
sumers’ demands are doing very little buying. 
They are fairly well stocked and their sup- 
plies are not moving. A big potential de- 
mand for home building has been built up 
within the last year or more by the number 
of newly married couples who would like to 
have their own homes. But until the NRA 
is so far advanced as to appreciably increase 
wages, and until the banks are more ready 
to release their stringent demands and extend 
credit, this demand remains only potential. 
Intercoastal shipping activity is fairly slow. 
Some but not many orders are coming in. 
The intercoastal rate of $12, which was estab- 
lished for September, will prevail for the rest 
of the year. Redwood is rather slow now, 
although prices are firm and expected to go 


nian Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods—tThe past fortnight has 
been uneventful. Lumber production has ex- 
ceeded orders for several weeks, and stocks 
at the mills are increasing. Scant orders and 
inquiry are the complaint of wholesalers. 
Railroad buying is holding off. An order for 
2,500,000 feet of lumber for the Canal was 
placed recently. The mills are keen for busi- 
ness, but unwilling to protect the buyer on 
prices, 


Rail—There appears to be some 
ment in volume. 


improve- 
Orders are coming from all 
over. Many believe that buying will be 
stimulated as soon as minimum prices are 
determined, about Oct. 10. Quotations are 
holding and increases can be expected as 
soon as the minimum prices are determined. 


Intercoastal—The heavy buying in May and 
June has contributed to a dull August and 
early September demand. As these two 
months are ordinarily quiet, Atlantic coast 
operators are not disturbed. October is ex- 
pected to be good. The limited production 
of the cargo mills will be a strengthening 
factor. The lessened demand for vessel space 
for lumber is being offset by a larger vol- 
ume of general cargo. Lumber space is none 
too plentiful. The rate of $12 is expected to 
last until Jan. 1. 


California—Very little business is coming 
out of California. Inquiries are good, 

Export—American shippers to the United 
Kingdom are jubilant over winning a fight 


against the preferential rate to London. 
British Columbia lumber destined for Lon- 
don moved at 45 shillings, instead of 47/6, 


effecting a saving of about 60 cents a thou- 
sand feet, but this lower rate is now ap- 
plicable on both sides of the line, and already 
local shippers have obtained a fair number 
of orders for clears. The Continent is also 
buying in fair quantities. Freights to Japan 
have firmed, and that country is again in the 
market. The past week brought in a good 
number of orders. Baby squares move at 
$4.50, and large squares at $5. China is doing 
very little buying. British Columbia lumber 
has moved to Shanghai at $4.75; American 
for $5; northern ports call for a $5.50 lumber 
rate. South America is very inactive. 
Shingles—Prices of shingles have increased 
10 to. 15 cents per square on the average the 
past two weeks, and opinion here is they will 
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go higher. The shingle manufacturers haye 
held production down. Tornado damage jy 
the Southwest has occasioned a flurry in de. 
mand, 


Logs—Fir logs move at $9, $13 and $17, anq 
at $10, $14 and $18. Hemlock bring $7.50 ang 
$8, and cedar, $13 and $19. An inventory of 
logs in Puget Sound as of Sept. 7 shows that 
stocks in hands of mills increased by 11,480. 
000 feet since Aug. 2, while logs unsold by 
loggers increased 14,700,000 feet. The tota] 
increase amounts to 26,180,000 feet. Fir, cedar 
and hemlock log stocks increased, while 
spruce stocks decreased. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Pine orders and inquiries have 
been for small lots during the past two 
weeks. There has not been such a let-up in 
business as there has been a falling off in 
large orders. The small orders have been 
more plentiful than usual, but volume as qa 
whole has decreased. This is brought about 
naturally by uncertainty as to what prices 
will be determined by the code. Buyers are 
reluctant to place any large contracts, and 
manufacturers are hesitant to take on any 
large orders. The railroads have not been buy- 
ing very actively. Yards have been slow in 
their buying of late, but following the storm 
all along the Atlantic seaboard they have 
been buying low grade stocks to take care 
of repair jobs. Many ports will have to have 
large timbers for dock repairs right away. 
Prices are still erratic. Larger mills are 
holding prices firm, and in most cases ad- 
vances are being made in the best selling 
items. Although the many small mills that 
started two months ago do not have much 
lumber on hand, they are inclined to cut 
prices somewhat to get this stock sold. The 
small mills have taken some cutting orders 
from the larger mills at lower prices. The 
large mills, however, are not suffering for 
orders, and will be able to run regularly if 
orders hold as they have for the past month. 


Cypress orders are not as plentiful as they 
have been, but the manufacturers have a fair 
file. The thick stocks are not as much in de- 
mand now as for a while, but the large cy- 
press mills are not overstocked with these, 
as they received orders that took practically 
all they were ready to sell. Yard buying is 
slowly getting better. 


Hardwoods have been enjoying a demand 
for the crate grades, and have been com- 
manding fair prices. Automobile plant de- 
mand is also picking up, and some of the 
mills report large orders from this source. 
Exports have been off slightly, but the higher 
grades have had a fair movement so far this 
month, and the exporters expect a strong de- 
mand by the middle of September at least. 
Prices are fair. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Production—Lumber production 
showed a marked decrease here during the 
first week of operation under the new 30- 
hour week allocation fixed for the Pacific 
Northwest Douglas fir district under the 
NRA. Allocation of the 30-hour week for an 
initial four-week period was determined at 
a conference of representatives of the Doug- 
las fir industry here Aug. 30. The first four- 
week interval began Sept. 4. Lumbermen 
believe it will mean a substantial reduction 
in output for this section during September. 
The NRA allocation provides for the cutting 
of 450,000,000 board feet in the fir district 
during September. Lumbermen have been 
given until September 11 to file notice of 
their intention to reopen their mills, if they 
have not previously filed such notification 
and are not now operating. October produc- 
tion allotments will be determined September 
21, it has been announced. Shingle produc- 
tion likewise has been curtailed, the mills 
putting into effect a 30-hour week for the 
first two weeks of September. Market con- 
ditions, still uncertain, will determine fur- 
ther activities, 


New Business—Lumber is still moving in 
fair volume, particularly to domestic mar- 
kets. Foreign trade is showing some 4de- 
crease. There has been a noticeable slack- 
ening in door export business, particularly 
so far as shipments to the United Kingdom 
are concerned. Shipment of railroad ties to 
the Orient continues strong. A _ ship left 
here this week for Pukow, China, with 4 
cargo of 4,500,000 feet of ties. 
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[F. J. Caulkins] 


30sToN, MAss., Sept. 11.— There has been 
real activity and some progress made in the pro- 
eram for industry regulation and conirol under 
the Lumber Code which was approved by the 
President only three short weeks ago. In that 
brief period much machinery has been set up 
and a thousand and one details for its smooth 
operation have been carried forward, but much 
time and effort will yet be required before all 
parts are coordinated and the minds of the in- 
dustry focussed upon the objective—industry re- 
covery. The initial drive in this North-eastern 
section was launched by the New England 
Lumbermen’s Association at Manchester, N. H., 
on Friday, Sept. 1, just eleven business days 
after the code was signed. More than two hun- 
dred operators from the six New England 
states responded to the call. It was pointed out, 
however, that every lumber producing mill in 
New England must work under this code, abide 
by all its rules and regulations, and supply the 
funds required for its operation, the assessment 
being fixed at 15 cents per thousand feet of pro- 
duction. All mills must be registered and file 
monthly reports of production. Each county 
will be supervised by a volunteer chairman, 
whose duties should be made as easy as pos- 
sible. The details of this Manchester meeting 
will be found on another page of this issue. 

At the moment, this group of manufacturers 
is dealing with the regulation of production and 
the setting up of a cost structure, while the dis- 
tributing centers are concerned as to the con- 
sumer outlet and the problems of distribution. 
Wholesale and retail comment from all sections 
of New England indicates a record low volume 
of consumer inquiry and orders during the past 
sixty days. They regard this as the natural 
reaction of the consumer to the higher level 
of prices reached during the past six months. 
It will require time and patience to convince 
him that building material can not perpetually 
be supplied to the consumer at prices that do 
not cover costs. 

West Coast Fir and Hemlock. Wholesale 
distributors are booking very little mill-ship- 
ment business. Heavy purchases by the yards 
in May and June are now being delivered, 
and, as the yards are moving less lumber 
than in any August period in recent years, 
they are not inclined to increase their inven- 
tories until consumer demand definitely ex- 
pands. Late arrivals of heavy cargoes raised 
total receipts in August to 17,129,511 feet, the 
largest of any month this year, and. a 
monthly total that has been equalled on four 
occasions only since January, 1929. teceipts 
in the first eight months of 1933 totaled 69,- 
960,886 feet; 1932, 60,133,921 feet; 1931, 102,- 
757,487 feet: 1930, 93,287,115 feet. Receipts 
in September will be heavy, in the process of 
cleaning up the speculative orders placed by 
the yards in May and June. Based on cur- 
rent replacement values, the yards should 
secure an excellent and welcome mark-up on 
their holdings. There have been no changes 
in the “firm price” list f. a. s. at the mills, 
and all plants have been placed on a uniform 
operating basis of thirty hours per week in 
an effort to balance production with con- 
Sumer demand. At the terminals here, No. 1 
common fir dimension “on cars or dock” 
takes the price discount from page 13% of 
the West Coast list, and the ec. i. f. quotations 
from page 1214. For boards fir and/or hem- 
lock the flat prices at the dock or on ears 
are: No. 1, 8- and 10-inch, $28.25; 12-inch, 
929.25; No. 2. $26: No. 3, $22. 

Eastern Spruce. Interest has centered 
upon a series of government contracts for 
the construction of 65 winter camps for the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, each calling for 
108,000 feet of American lumber in spruce, 
West Coast fir, native pine or southern pine. 
Of the 98 bids submitted, nearly all offered 
to supply native spruce. Loading at the 
mills must start within twenty-four hours 
after contract is awarded, and delivery at 
the camp sites must be completed in four- 
teen days. Some are classed as double 
camps, and the amount of lumber required 
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will be about eight million feet. One promi- 
nent shipper bid on the entire 65 camps, and 
was awarded 25. Other awards ranged from 
one to eight camps. Each schedule of 108,- 
000 feet ran largely to boards, with scarcely 
more than 10 percent in seantling and small 
timbers. Bids for an additional million feet 
for delivery at East Barre, Montpelier and 
Middlesex, Vermont were opened Saturday, 
and the awards will be made at the Army 
jase in Boston early this week. This rush 
movement of spruce from the mill yards has 
served to steady the general market. Yard 
schedules calling for fresh sawn dimension 
sell uniformly at the $30 base for sizes under 
8 inches and shorter than 16 feet, with dry 
stock racked on the mill yards held at $1 to 
$3 higher. For fresh sawn random sizes at 
Boston rate points, the 2x3-inch is firm at 
$30; 2x4-inch, $29.50; 2x6-inch, $31; 2x8-inch, 
$30; 2x10-inch, $33, and 2x12-inch, $34. For 
2-inch furring, $25, and 38-inch, $26. Cover- 
ing boards, 5 inches and up, sell at a range of 
$25@28, with the 6- and T-inch random 
dressed boards at as low as $29 and as high 
as $32. 

Lath and Shingles. Standard spruce slab 
lath prices hold at $4 for the 1%-inch and 
$4.25 for the wider, delivered at Boston 
points. Eastern white cedar shingles are 
quite steady at $4.50 for extras, $3.75 for 
clears and $2.75 for 2nd clears. These quota- 
tions are for standard brands with some be- 
low-standard lots offering at 25 to 35 cents 
less. For the West Coast red cedars, spot 
supplies of waterborne lots have increased, 
and quotations are easier at $3.65@3.80 for 
the 16-inch XXXXX and $4.15 @4.30 for the 18- 
inch Perfections. For carload lots, all-rail; 
the quotation holds at $4.09 for the XXXXX 
and $4.54 for Perfections, per square. 

Maple Heel Stock, Shippers are holding 
firmly to the $90 quotation for the standard 
No. 2 grade of 2-inch, and, though the heel 
shops are not buying freely due to strikes 
and uncertainties as to costs under code re- 
quirements, there is no tendency toward 
lower prices for the lumber. Strikes at the 
shoe centers are embarrassing to the heel 
shops. In the city of Brockton, Mass., 8000 
shoe workers are idle, and while a few fac- 
tories are running with full crews, many of 
the larger plants are closed. The industry in 
that shoe city is 90 per cent crippled as two 
warring unions fight it out for jurisdictional 
control. Under these complex conditions, 
bookings for 2-inch common maple are lim- 
ited, and the turners who use much of this 
class of stock are virtually out of the market 
except for small lots that are offered well 
below the standard price of $90. This slow- 
ing up of demand has served to dissipate the 
fear of a shortage of heel maple this season. 

Pine Boxboards. Statistics of production 
and stocks on hand at the New England mills 
are being tabulated this week at association 
headquarters in Manchester, N. H. From the 
earlier reports it is clear that stocks on the 
mill yards have been greatly reduced during 
the past three months to Sept. 1, and there 
will be a further sharp shrinkage during the 
next two weeks, as many of the successful 
bidders to supply lumber for the new con- 
servation camps in the northern half of New 
England will use sound square edge native 
pine in carrying out their contracts. The 
general market for inch round edge box has 
been definitely pegged at $18, with few sales 
below this figure and an occasional lot bring- 
ing $18.50 and even $19. The range for square 
edge is from $24@29., 





Barter Group Starts Mill 


Pontiac, Micnu., Sept. 11.—A sawmill and 
woodworking plarit has been set up here by the 
Citizens’ Barter Association, and operations 
have begun, skilled men doing the work. Equip- 
ment consists of two lathes, two rip saws, one 
planer, one bolting saw, two cut-off saws, one 
drill press, an emery wheel and complete wood- 
working hand tools; ‘The plant is powered by 
a 35 horsepower electric motor, which permits 
additional equipment later. There is a gas 
auxiliary engine. The mill accepts orders for 
one article or in quantities, 
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Klamath has long been known for the 
fine quality of its Ponderosa Pine. Crater 
Lake begins with this dependable, basic 
quality and maintains it through to de- 
livery to you. Depend on us for your 
needs in 
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Woodsman’s 
Manual 


By AUSTIN CARY 


4th Thoroughly practical treatise writ- 
Edition ten from author's 40 years’ experi- 
ence in every phase of forest work. First 
edition published 25 years ago—now revised 
for third time, broadening scope and in- 
corporating new material not heretofore 
available. Over 7,000 copies sold to date. 


Contains 366 pages, including 265 pages 
of text and remainder series of appendices, 
largely in tabular form. Deals thoroughly 
with land surveying, forest maps, log and 


wood measurements, timber estimating, 
growth of timber, etc. Appendices supple- 
ment text. 


Binding tough, waterproof cloth with lap 
that protects edges of pages. Manual 
weights 10 oz. and measures 6!/2”x4'/4", 34" 


thick. 
Publishers 3 Post 
Price Paid 


Make checks or P. O. Money Orders pay- 
able to Book Dept. 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Harry O. Geary, eastern representative of 
the Madera (Calif.) Sugar Pine Co., was lately 
a visitor to the Buffalo (N. Y.) trade. 


Charles N. Perrin, president of the Blakeslee, 
Perrin & Darling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
returned from a vacation of several weeks at 
Cape Cod, Mass. 


David Baird, jr., of the David Baird Co., 
Camden, N. J., and leader of the Republican 
Party in New Jersey, is back at his desk again 
after undergoing an operation for appendicitis 
at Cooper Hospital. 


W. H. Mann, of the Planter’s Lumber Co., 
Jackson, Miss., has been elected president of 
the Jackson Paint Dealers’ Association, recently 
organized for the purpose of aiding in the na- 
tional recovery program by promoting more and 
better paint jobs in the Jackson trade area. 


R. B. Homer, of the R. B. Homer Lumber 
Co., southern pine wholesaler, Baltimore, Md., 
spent last week in the sawmill sections of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, visiting a number of 
the plants and getting a line on conditions, in- 
cluding the state of stocks and the demand. 


A. W. Fairhurst, president of the Fairhurst 
Lumber Co. of Tacoma, Wash., which exports 
heavy shipments of railroad ties to China, has 
returned to Tacoma after spending several 
weeks at Washington, D. C., working on a 
proposed code for the railroad tie industry. 


H. M. Jones, superintendent of the Eastern 
Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Centralia, Wash., de- 
stroyed by fire several months ago, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Western Cross- 
arm & Manufacturing Co.’s sawmill which re- 
cently reopened at Centralia, following a three- 
years’ shutdown. 


Harry T. Nicolai, president of the Oregon- 
Washington Plywood Co. and of the Wheeler- 
Osgood Co., Tacoma, Wash., veneer and ply- 
wood manufacturing concerns, has returned to 
Portland, Ore., to re-establish his permanent 
residence after having made his home in Ta- 
coma for several years. 


Walter E. Vasbinder, of Chesterfield, Ind., 
lumber dealer and president of the town board, 
was severely injured Aug. 30 in an automobile 
collision, when another driver neglected to stop 
for an arterial State highway on which Mr. 
Vasbinder was traveling. Mrs. Vasbinder also 
was injured, less seriously, as were two friends 
who were riding with them. 


Combining business with pleasure, Walter 
Stippich, of the Stippich Lumber Co., Wichita, 
Kan., spent several days in Chicago last week, 
transacting some important business and visit- 
ing the Century of Progress Exposition. Mr. 
Stippich is one of the most enterprising whole- 
salers in the Southwest, and has established a 
reputation for unique promotion and merchan- 
dising ideas. 


M. L. Tipton, sales manager of the Little 
River Lumber Co., of Townsend, Tenn., stopped 
in Baltimore, Md., Sept. 7 and called on some of 
the local distributors. It was his first eastern 
lay-over on his present swing around the mar- 
kets along the Atlantic coast, his itinerary in- 
cluding Philadelphia, New York, Boston and 
other important cities. He expressed the belief 
that conditions in the trade showed decided im- 
provement. 


Wendell M. Weston, treasurer of W. M. 
Weston Co., Boston, Mass., has announced with 
regret the resignation of Frank W. French 
from that company. Mr. French enjoys the 
good will of the trade to a remarkable extent 
and in announcing his resignation Mr. Wes- 


ton said: “We bespeak for him the success 
to which reliable effort entitles him.” W. M. 
Weston Co. is one of the old established New 
England concerns, being now in its fifty-second 
year. 

Charles L. Hofert, a retail dealer in new 
and used lumber, who has been in business in 
Chicago for the past fifty years, recently has 
been confined by illness to the University Hos- 
pital in Chicago. His many friends will be 
glad to learn that he is now rapidly recuper- 
ating. Mr. Hofert, who has been outstanding 
in the wrecking of old buildings, has been 
operating at 13th Street and 52nd Avenue, 
Cicero, a Chicago suburb, for the past twenty- 
five years. 

John L. Avery, general sales manager Frost 
Lumber Industries (Inc.), Shreveport, La., 
with Mrs. Avery, spent several days in Chicago 
last week, vacationing and visiting the Century 
of Progress Exposition. Before returning 
home, Mr. Avery expected to spend a week or 
ten days visiting the trade in northern and 
eastern centers, and getting first hand informa- 
tion as to conditions, both present and pros- 
pective. While there has been a little slacken- 
ing in demand recently, Mr. Avery reports that 
his company has continued to sell more than it 
has produced; in fact Frost Brand products 
are so well established and so popular they are 
always in demand by dealers and the wood- 
using industries. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Valentine Chappell, of 
New London, Conn., announce the engagement 
of their daughter Miss Adelaide Shepard Chap- 
pell to George Hermann Babcock, of Hartford, 
Conn., and Plainfield, N. J. The father of the 
bride is the executive head of the important 
lumber and coal firm of F. H. & A. H. Chap- 
pell Co., of New London. He had served as 
president of the Connecticut Lumber Dealers 
Association, and for more than a quarter cen- 
tury acted as chairman of the Yale-Harvard 
regatta committee at the annual June contest on 
the Thames River. The daughter is a graduate 
of the Farmington School. Mr. Babcock gradu- 
ated from Yale last June, and is a son of George 
Babcock, of Chicago, and Mrs. S. Stillman 
Babcock, of Plainfield, N. J. 


Mark H. Finley, Philadelphia, Pa., pine 
wholesaler, has his force ready for a fall sales 
drive, after having spent several weeks visiting 
the southern mills. Mr. Finley stated that it 
rained consistently during August and, while he 
was in Georgia, he observed 6% inches of rain- 
fall in 12 hours. Roads and woods were flooded, 
making it impossible for any sawmills to oper- 
ate or any sawing to be done. The Code was 
promptly put into force down there on Aug. 22, 
cutting hours from 60 to 40 a week. With 
shorter hours and bad weather, Mr. Finley 
pointed out, it is quite natural that production 
has slowed up, and shipments to the North have 
likewise been curtailed. It is predicted that, 
when the industrials begin buying again, prices 
will be higher and the demand greater than last 
year. 





Enthusiastic About Lumber 
Industry's House 


Axel H. Oxholm, recently appointed director 
of the lumber division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, in Washington, 
D. C., was in Chicago last week, en route to 
Madison, Wis., where he expected to confer 
with the director of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory and his staff with reference to an im- 
portant new type of construction recently de- 
veloped. While in Chicago, Mr. Oxholm took 
advantage of the opportunity to visit A Century 
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of Progress Exposition and to spend some time 
in an inspection of the buildings comprising 
the housing group. He was quite enthusiastic 
in his comments on the lumber industry’s hoyse 
which he says is the best demonstration of the 
proper use of wood in home construction that 
he has ever seen anywhere. While the lumber 
division will of necessity operate on a largely 
restricted scale, in line with the economy pro. 
gram of the National administration, Mr. 
Oxholm plans to make it of the greatest pos. 
sible service to manufacturers, distributors, ex. 
porters and users of wood. 
—_—_— 


Reports Increase in Loan Submissions 


D. H. McNeal, general manager of the Na- 
tional Homes Finance Corporation, reports aq 
decided increase in loan submissions, more ac- 
ceptable new home loan applications having 
been received last week than for any similar 
period in the history of the corporation. A 
steady increase in both new home and modern- 
izing business is noticed generally throughout 
the country. The National Homes Finance 
Corporation recently established a first mort- 
| ___.- gage: discounting 





arrangement with - the 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. This is the 
first time a mortgage 
company of this char- 
acter has qualified for 





D. H. McNEAL, 
Chicago; 
General Manager of 
Financing Service 











R. F. C. accommoda- 
tions, and the arrange- 
ment is a distinct trib- 
ute to and a recognition 
of the soundness of the 
plan. 

A service for financ- 
ing new homes and 
modernizing for lumber 
dealers has been maintained uninterruptedly by 
National Homes Finance Corporation for the 
past two years, when practically every other 
source of mortgage financing had discontinued 
lending on real estate. Mr. McNeal reports 
that the corporation is operating at present in 
120 cities, located in 28 States, and that 55 
leading manufacturers of building materials are 
co-operating in the plan through purchase of 
preferred stock in the corporation. Preferential 
relations have been maintained with the large 
mortgage institutions of the country because of 
the system of controlling the standard of home 
construction through responsible lumber deal- 
ers, which control is an important part of the 
National Homes Finance Corporation program. 
The corporation supplies a home and modern- 
izing financing service for quality lumber deal- 
ers. A merchandising and advertising service, 
co-ordinated with the financing service is sup- 
plied by its advertising connections—the As- 
sociated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel Dealers of 
America. 








Joins lowa Organization 


Cepar Rapips, Iowa, Sept. 11.—The R. D. 
Hunting Lumber Co. announces that C. L. 
Bovee has joined its organization, and will 
work in the Sioux City (Iowa) territory. Mr. 
Sovee has had long experience in the lumber 
line, largely with the Weyerhaeuser interests. 
He started with the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 
in its general office in St. Paul, in March, 1917; 
then went to the Spokane office in 1919, where 
he remained until August, 1921. During this 
period he spent considerable time at the Weyer- 
haeuser mills—Potlatch Lumber Co., Humbird 
Lumber Co., Bonners Ferry Lumber Co., Rut- 
ledge Timber Co., Snoqualmie Falls Lumber 
Co., and Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. _ Since 


August, 1921, he has represented the Weyer 
haeuser company in various sections of the 
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During this time he has formed a 
wide acquaintance among the trade, that will 
be of value to him in this new connection. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
Becomes Secretary of California 

Pine Producers | 

San Francisco, CAuiF., Sept. 9—L. V. 
Graham has been appointed secretary of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, of this city. The president of the 
association is Walter S. Johnson, Associated 
Box & Lumber Co., San Francisco; vice presi- 
dent, C. D. Terwilliger, Clover Valley Lumber 
Co., Loyalton, Calif. Mr. Graham for many 
vears was prominently identified with the Chi- 
cazo Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City. More 
recently he was sales manager for the Picker- 
ing Lumber Sales Corporation. 


Northwest. 








Northwest Millwork Administrator 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., Sept. 11—William P. 
Flint, an auditor of the American Sash & Door 
Co., Kansas City, was informed today of his 
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appointment as manager of the administration 
of the code for the Pacific Northwest Wood- 
work Association. The appointment was an- 
nounced by E. C. Cowdin, Portland, Ore., presi- 
dent of the association. Offices will be estab- 
lished in Portland, from which Mr. Flint will 
direct activities in Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
and western Montana. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended Sept. 
2, 1933, totaled 1,298,650 cars, as follows: For- 
est products, 52,100 cars (a decrease of 2,533 
cars below the amount for the two weeks ended 
Aug. 19); coke, 13,733 cars; ore, 77,611 cars; 
coal, 269,989 cars; livestock, 37,311 cars; grain, 
61,084 cars; merchandise, 340,339 cars, and mis- 
cellaneous, 446,483 cars. The total loadings 
for the two weeks ended Sept. 2 show an in- 
crease of 40,946 cars above the amount for 
the two weeks ended Aug. 19. 








CHICAGO LUMBER TRADE CHATTER 


— AND — 


Chips From the World’s Fair Log 








Jacques Willis, plywood specialist, who didn't 
dodge quite quickly enough a few weeks ago 
and let a taxicab hit him, sustaining bruises 
and cuts that necessitated a few stiches in his 
head, is back selling every day now, and is 
feeling all right once more. 





V. F. Mashek, president of the Pilsen Lum- 
ber Co., became a member of Chi Psi, one of 
\merica’s oldest college fraternities, when he 
was a student at Cornell University some years 
ago. For the past five years he has been presi- 
dent of the national organization, and on Fri- 
day of last week, at the ninety-second annual 
convention held in Chicago, he was re-elected 
for his sixth term. The “frat” has twenty-five 
chapters in various universities and colleges. 





About a year ago, when the closing of the 
Boston Oyster House in the Morrison Hotel 
drove out the wholesale-commission lumber and 
bridge club (bridge here refers to the card- 
board, not the truss, variety), another haven 
was sought elsewhere. They found it in the 
arcade between Madison and Monroe streets, 
between Clark and La Salle, where a tea room 
had been opened by Mrs. Raymond Yates. 
Guided by the advice of her husband, who is a 
well known commission lumberman, she hired 
Cleo and Red, two girls from the old Oyster 
House. Several of the lumbermen still go 
there, practically every noon, even though they 
don’t play bridge and even though the Oyster 
House has re-opened long since. 





A dilemma is one of those things that C. E. 
Close gets into now and then. Lake Michigan 
has made one for him several times, at the 
W orld’s Fair. When the Sunlight House was 
built, the intention was to have a pretty green 
lawn between the house and the lake, to 
demonstrate how the windows on the side of 
the house opposite the street would give privacy 
and a fine view. But they barely had the place 
seeded down when the lake got playful and 
romped away with the back yard, leavine how- 
ever the house itself and the concrete break- 
water. The National’s construction engineer, 
ever resourceful, said, “We will have a beach 
instead, for after all this is a lake view, you 
know, and lake cottages often have beaches.” 
So after some travail and care the sand was 
dumped in, on top of the main filling which or- 
iginally reclaimed this land from the lake, and 
a right attractive beach resulted, and all was 
well. But once more the lake got a bit ob- 


streperous, and with a sort of gurgly “Vas you 
dare, Charley?” produced another Close call; 
after two hours of watery effort all the sand 
was gone, the lake determined to take back its 
own. Next morning came more thousands of 
visitors, with faces all set for beatific smiles 
as they would gaze out on a scene of beauty, 
but instead they beheld the kind of things that 
unartistic workmen use to fill in a lake bed in 
a hurry—such things as rocks, and chunks of 
concrete, and scrap iron, and even part of an 
old brass bed. Opinions were formed about the 
artistic senses of the lumber industry, and 
those opinions were not silent ones, either. So 
a little sign, neat but not gaudy, was penciled 
announcing: “Beach washed away by waves.” 
As the visitors filed out of the mawster’s bed 
room into the back yard they read this sign, 
squinted thoughtfully at the lake, and nodded 
sympathetically, calling each other’s attention 
to the sign. But that didn’t improve the ap- 
pearance of the yard, so a consultation was 
held, and after a brief huddle “We'll have us 
a boardwalk” was the decision. “They have 
‘em at Atlantic City and such places,” quoth 
Mr. Close to an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN special 
investigator, “and they’re popular there, so why 


not here? Anyhow it will go well with a lum- 
ber house. Sort of give it atmosphere, you 
know.” So now the beach that was a lawn is 


a boardwalk, 90 feet long and up to 23 feet wide. 
Mindful of past experiences, this is anchored 
to everything that could be found anywhere to 
anchor it, including the old brass bed, and in 
addition several cribs were constructed to 
lengthen the walk’s useful life. And it was all 
right, too, from the start, except for the big 
rock that stuck a hefty nose up above the sur- 
face in the middle of the shore line; folks kept 
stubbing their toes on this rock, Larry Keith 
(now major-domo of the Sunlight House force) 
said, so a neat bench was built above it. And 
say, Mister, that board walk is all right, and 
so is the bench. There isn’t a finer place on 
the fair grounds to watch the fireworks, or see 
the watercraft slipping around on the lake, and 
people have found that out. Result—the other 
night Mr. Keith and his assistants went on a 
bench-hynting foray on the streets of the fair 
(with permission, of course) and brought a 
half-dozen of those iron benches to put down 
on the lumber house’s boardwalk. Promptly 
they were occupied by fireworks watchers, with 
little thought of the incongruity of the thing. 
But wouldn't it be fine if some of these enter- 
prising lumbermen with lawn chairs and settees 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal 


511 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


Awell known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
ful miscellaneous tables. All editions have full cut- 
in index. Desk size, 300 pages, 5x7 inches, red water- 

ained flexible leather, $4.00; black seal grain, $5.00; 

lue morocco leather, gilt edges, $6.00; brown imita- 
tion leather, $3.00. Pocket edition, 3x6 inches, 
with cut-in indexes. 


dn Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 
Blae Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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to sell would park a few of them on that board 
walk? 

By the way, speaking of the lumber house, 
the other night after the place was closed, but 
while the lights were still burning so the in- 
terior could be seen from the boardwalk, a 
woman peeked in and was heard to remark, 
“Every time I come and see this house, I like 
it more.” 

Through oversight, when there has been 
mention of World’s Fair exhibits of interest to 
lumbermen, nothing was said about the fine 
exhibit which the American Walnut Manufac- 
turers’ Association has in the General Exhibits 
Building. We found Burdett Green, secretary 
of the association, there one day discoursing to 
a group of interested listeners on the reasons 
why modern furniture is not inferior because 
it is veneered, but rather is a better buy than 
the solid because of that fact. He was show- 
ing them, too, how the various matchings are 
produced, and called attention to the largest 
single piece of walnut veneer ever cut, which is 
a part of the display. 


Just a few spaces down the line is a booth 
devoted to the showing of Flexwood, present- 
ing the many finishes available. The hardest 
job the attendant has is to convince people that 
this pliable product really is wood, and not 
just a painted effect. 


Lumberjack fun is featured in a concession 
near the south end of the fair grounds. 
rolling contests are held every day in the Log 
Rolleo, and have been attracting increasingly 
large crowds, as one visitor tells another how 
exciting it is. 


Log- 


Any lumberman who is especially interested 
in storage requirements for wheat and other 
grains should if possible see the display which 
the Board of Trade has in its big skyscraper 
on Jackson Boulevard, at the head of La Salle 
Street. It is on the ground floor, northeast 
corner of the building, and is most interesting 

H. B. Person, State entomologist of Maine, 
reports that a large area of balsam fir has been 
killed in that State by an aphid (Dreyfusia picea 
Ratz.) and that the insect is increasing at an 
alarming rate. 
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Gulf Port Fights for Rate 


Equalization 


NeW ORLEANS, Sept. 11.—Export and coast- 
wise rail rates from points in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Tennessee are attacked in a sweeping complaint 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(Docket No. 26057) by the Lake Charles (La.) 
Harbor & Terminal Commission, in which it 
charged generally that rates are equalized with 
other and competing Gulf ports in the Lake 
Charles hinterland, but not in territory tribu- 
tary to other outlets. About 100 railroads aré 
named as defendants, and the New Orleans Joint 
Traffic Bureau has filed a petition to the I. C. C. 
asking intervention. 

Violation of Section 500 of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920, Section 1 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, Section 3 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and of the long-and-short haul 
and aggregate of intermediate rate provisions 
of Section 4 of the Act, is alleged. 

The carload rates on lumber and on articles 
taking the lumber rate or related thereto, in- 
cluding staves, stave bolts, and heading, when 
for export or coastwise from points in Texas 
on the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, the Texas 
& New Orleans (Southern Pacific System), the 
Texas & Pacific, St. Louis Southwestern (Cot 
tonbelt) and their short line connections are 
attacked as unduly prejudicial; for example, 
the rate from Kirbyville to Lake Charles is 17 
cents a hundred pounds, compared with 8 cents 
to Beaumont, 8 cents to Port Arthur, and 10 
cents to Houston. 

Rates from points in Arkansas and Oklahoma 
on the St. Louis, San Francisco are attacked 
as unduly prejudicial, particularly in that ter- 
minal charges are absorbed in New Orleans, 
Houston, Gulfport, Mobile and Pensacola, the 
rates being shipside, which is not effected in 
Lake Charles. It is charged that marginal 
tracks installed at special expense in Lake 
Charles are nullified. From Blytheville, Ark., 
to Lake Charles, 493.8 miles, for example, the 
rate is 45 cents, compared with 19 cents to New 
Orleans (458.7 miles), Gulfport (439.1 miles), 
Mobile (464 miles), and Pensacola (500.8 








Up Car Movement 


With Pacific Coast Type SHAY Locomotives 


Western Sales: 


H. C. Hammack, 
Lima Locomotive Works, 
Incorporat 


1932 First Ave., South, 


HE great power of the 
Pacific 
Shay’s three-cylinder en- 
gine gives a strong, uni- 


As a result, car move- 
ment is speeded up all 
along the line. And, in 
accomplishing this, Pacific 


Coast Type 


Seattle, Wash. form pull which starts Coast Type Shay Locomo- 
e heavy loads quickly and_ tives are helping logging 
hauls them up steep _ operators to maintain their 


Southern Representative: 
Woodward, Wight & Co., 
Ltd., 

Howard Avenue at 


Constance Street, 
New Orleans, La. 
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grades, without slipping or 


hauling schedule at its 
highest efficiency. * 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Incorporated 


LIMA,OHIO - SalesOffice:60 E.42nd St., New York, N.Y. 





miles), with shipside delivery in the last two. 

Rates published by or at the instance of the 
Missouri & North Arkansas from stations jn 
Arkansas (the line does not reach a Gulf port) 
are attacked as unreasonable. From Harrisoy 
to Lake Charles (567.3 miles), rate is 45 cents, 
compared with 25 cents to New Orleans (594.9 
miles), 25 cents to Gulfport (575.3 miles), and 
28 cents to Mobile (600.2 miles). 

Advantages of location, and transportation 
conditions at Lake Charles, are nullified by the 
defendants in rates published from origins in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, says the com- 
plaint. From Oakdale, La., to Lake Charles 
(57.7 miles), for instance, rate of 9 cents, com- 
pares with 9 cents to Beaumont (108 miles) 
and Port Arthur (127.4 miles). 

There is a substantial movement of lumber 
from Mississippi, Tennessee and Alabama to 
New Orleans, Gulfport, Mobile and Pensacola, 
and while those ports participate in joint 
through rates from the territory west of the 
Mississippi, the defendant carriers have refused 
to grant rates that would draw lumber from 
east of the river, says the complaint. From 
Vicksburg, Miss., to Lake Charles (2674 
miles), rate 1s 38!4 cents, compared with 14 
cents to New Orleans (224.5 miles). 

The rates, says the complaint, from Alabama, 
Mississippi and Alabama are unreasonable in 
that they exceed the aggregate of intermediate 
rates, and are greater for shorter than longer 
hauls, the shorter haul being included in the 
longer haul. Examples cited compare Lake 
Charles with Beaumont, Texas. 


Promotional Literature Would 
Bring Results Now 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 11.—George W 
Dulany, jr., chairman of the board of directors 
of the American Forest Products Industries, has 
received an interesting letter from a well known 
retail lumber dealer in lowa referring to the 
five-point program for the lumber industry, re- 
cently outlined in a statement by Mr. Dulany, 
which this dealer says “certainly hits the nail 
in the right direction.” Continuing, this dealer 
wrote: 





I understand we are on the verge of a na- 
tion-wide “Buy Now” campaign. Money in 
closed banks is about to be released in many 
areas. In our town alone, $1,500,000 is to be 
released. I believe people generally are in 
a mood to invest in the more substantial 
things of life, represented by the home as a 
center. These things will be given a larger 
place in public spending than formerly—a 
rebound from wasteful, foolish spending and 
investment. The lumber industry should pre- 
pare itself to take full advantage of this 
rebound, and give it a good push along. 

Having written the promotion department 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation to obtain some advertising matter 
that was offered to the retail dealers last 
wintef, I Was advised that this is now out 
of print. Much of this matter was excellent 
—some of the best ever put out—but we 
would have wasted our money trying to use 
it last spring in this community. Now, I 
believe, all well directed sales efforts by the 


industry, from retailers on, will produce re- 
sults. 
I hope new promotional matter will be 


available to the dealers in time for a real 
fall campaign. We are making surveys now, 
and have an excellent prospect list from 
several sections of the city, upon which we 
will exert our own campaign. 


It is hoped that the industry at large will 
realize the necessity of providing retail lumber 
dealers with suitable literature and promotional 
matter that will help them to take advantage 1 
their communities of the prospective building 
business that is rapidly developing as a result ot 
improved conditions generally. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Retail and Industrial Buying of Southern Pine Is Slower; 
Large-Mill Prices Firm 


Southern pine bookings were about 4+ percent less than 
the production in the two weeks ended Sept. 9, partly be- 
cause of a further curtailment in the production from 48 
to 40 percent of capacity. The mills are not eager to book 
ahead until minimum prices are determined, and the re- 
tailers, finding this a dull period, are not inclined to add 
to stocks until their own sales show a pick-up. While 
railroads are planning rehabilitation that will consume 
much lumber, their actual purchasing has slowed down, 
and the industrial consumers also are taking less than re- 
cently. The larger mills are holding their quotations 
steady, and expect to advance them, but there are some 
reports of concessions by the smaller plants on commons 
and on special cutting. Small-mill stocks are now much 
depleted. Vinish and box grades are said to be strong. 
The mills expect a good demand from the South this fall 
and winter, because of increase in farm buying power. 


Eastern Shortleaf Box and Building Items Slower 


There is still a good demand for North Carolina box 
grades, but it is not as active as it was a few weeks ago. 
Factories show more inclination to take air dried stock or 
lower grades, because of the stiffening up generally in 
kiln dried. There has been considerable yard demand fol- 
lowing the recent extensive storm damage along the At- 
lantic coast; so far most of the reconstruction has been of 
a temporary character, calling for lower grades, but a lot 
of higher grade lumber will be required. The mills at 
present have surplus stocks of better grades, the demand 
having been slowed down by price advances, but it seems 
certain there will be a good call for these in the South dur- 
ing the winter. Ordinary yard items are moving slowly 
in the East, and there are reports that air dried roofers 
have sold at less than recent levels, though they are well 
above their low point of this summer. 


West Coast Production Being Adjusted to New Business; 
Rail Trade Holds Up Best 


West Coast production in the two weeks ended Sept. 9 
Was in somewhat better adjustment to demand. Identical 
mills reported a drop of 7 percent in orders, but a curtail- 
ment of 15 percent in production, compared with the pre- 
ceding period. Total orders were about 23 percent below 
the cut; they were 31 percent below the preceding period. 

In the two weeks ended Aug. 26, rail orders made 31 
percent of the total new business; domestic cargo, 39 per- 
cent; export, 20 percent, and local 10 percent. In the two 
weeks ended Sept. 9, rail was 38 percent; domestic cargo, 
28 percent ; export, 21 percent, and local 13 percent. Thus 
rail trade is making comparatively the best showing, and 
there has been a decline in the domestic cargo proportion. 

Retailers in farm sections show a growing interest in fall 
requirements, but are reluctant to buy until prices are es- 
tablished under the code. Some buying is being done for 
public works and large industrial projects, and certain of 
the railroads are inquiring for car and track material. 

Atlantic coast shipments have been running strongly 
ahead of new bookings for the last two months, because 
of the desire of distributors to stock up at the lower prices 
and move their purchases on recent intercoastal rates. 
here has not been a corresponding movement out of the 
yards, and they are not inclined to add further to their 
stocks. The rate seems firmly established at $12. Califor- 


nia demand is slow, but there are prospects of a consider- 
able improvement in the southern part of the State this fall. 

Japan is buying again, but there is very little business 
with China or South America. There is a fair demand from 
the Continent, and an ocean rate adjustment gives Amer- 
ican mills a better chance in the British market. 


Demand for Western Pines Shows Decline, But Farm 
Trade Is Expected to Increase Soon 


New orders for the western pines have been below last 
year’s level for several weeks, according to reports of 
identical mills, but, with their stocks still about a third 
less than last year’s, the mills have been producing more 
than they did last year. In the last few weeks, business 
has gradually declined,, but there are indications of a 
pick-up in demand from the farm sections during the fall 
months. Having built up their assortments recently, the 
retailers are now back on a mixed-car basis of buying, the 
greater part of present sales being for repair and remodel- 
ing jobs. Millwork manufacturers are feeling uncertain 
about increasing volume at advanced prices, and show little 
disposition to stock up. The western pine industry is per- 
fecting its organization for operation under the Lumber 
Code, and many of its leaders are advocating the advis- 
ability of more energetic promotional efforts. 


Northern Pine, Hemlock and Eastern Spruce Are Firm 


Northern pine demand has recently been somewhat 
larger than last year’s, but less than half the output, for 
the mills are operating more actively than they did last 
year, because of their low stocks and improved sales pros- 
pects in the farm sections of the Northwest. Reports from 
the Niagara area say that while trade is dull, there has been 
an improvement in the inquiry. In neither section is there 
much industrial demand. Prices are firm, and will prob- 
ably advance in line with higher code costs. 

Northern hemlock demand has recently been more than 
twice as large as last year’s at this time, and production 
is at an extremely low level, as is usual at this season. New 
lists just issued show an advance of $2 on No. 1. 

Eastern spruce is firm at $30 base for fresh-sawn stock, 
with dry stock at a premium. The market has derived 
considerable strength from recent heavy orders for con- 
struction of camps for the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


Consumers of Higher Grades and Exporters Are Buying 
Fair Quantity of Hardwood 


Southern hardwood production is in excess of orders, 
but northern cut and sales about balance. Shipments from 
both regions are well in excess of new business. In the 
South there has been a curtailment from 47 to 37 percent 
of mill capacity, and northern output shows the steep sea- 
sonal decline that is usual. Mills in the South are reported 
to be keeping their prices firm, and northern mills have 
just issued a new list effecting numerous advances. While 
beer box demand has slackened, there is still an active call 
for cooperage, and the distillers, encouraged by the recent 
votes for repeal, are preparing to enter the market for their 
needs. More business is coming from the furniture in- 
dustry, and there is a good movement to automobile plants. 
Building trades demand is slow, but there are some orders 
from millwork and flooring plants, and flooring prices are 
firm at recent advances. The United Kingdom is again 
taking fair lots for late September and October delivery, 
and fair prices are being paid. 


S atistics, Pages 38-39 — Market Reports, Pages 40-43 — Prices, Pages 48-49 
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% x4”"— 21.00 see «46 2.55|Ne. 2 Fencing, Stand SS.SS SB.58) 07, «°° 26.00 25.00 sas A 17.72 
B& better 26.46 25.69 Babette & Base, 10-20’ ard Lengths nd-| Partition, Standard +4 26.00 26.00 —— ee ae 
No. 1. 22.50 23.24 ixta6" 8853 41.1 >. ie 17.39 17.371 %x4" Lengths 2x12” 27.7% 28.00 10x10” 22.53 *23.7 

| ; tin 4 B+ ae 3 7.37) % _ se , 8&4x12" 22.53 %23.73 
se° aah ab aaliabetter.. 26.11 20.92 =. & 14°..°34.30 34.75 — 33.78 °27.64 
eto | ee 40.00 *36.28| 12x12” 
WESTERN RED CEDAR —— a 

Seattle, Wash Se DOUGLAS FIR 
‘ : . ” ’ pt. v. Price yr > 
cedar siding in mixed cars, n ng ig [Special tet a sh ged 
to 18 foot, f. o. b, mill, are: ew bundling, 8 Portl 1 elegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] r tema te -— ee . 

so] - : es “ r sis, « ons, 3 > le 
AB cig Egy ll ine aun oper pot ot, rices of straight enn., ba “2 oak flooring: Temphis, 
4-ine Clear “pe cent rate, fr ‘actual s: delivered on a 62! Clr y aa az a _* ‘ 
; inch Nati: os ar ; “A a iP, 7-9, ‘on cern Pe pe antes, dires t only, Sept. re brs + id $105 5. 00 $85 00 33 00 arr 
6-inch ee re o a7 22.00 19.00 Statistical Bureau: ows by the Davis aot. qtd. wht 70: 00 $0.00 or ee 54.00 
neeevenes 27 25.00 9( l . ‘ Sel. qtd. red : 55 30: ‘ree yy 
Clear Bungalow Siding 20.00 Vertical Grain Flooring Clr, pin. wht. ‘3 68 + ryt tg 45.00 
8-ine i Ix BABA dtr c Clr. pln red.... 65.06 5 ¥+ ao; 
- a _ D os 5.00 58.00 48.00 

10-inch 37.00 inch | eT ae Grad $45.25 $40.50 oo” ao 50.00 46.00 3.00 
SE So Taeseneeosbanenesoie 47.00 44.00 Flat Grain ead N ote Sa 50.00 46. 38.00 
iebebenaehelanteuea 9.00 1x4 B&btr c i ot Be hil 47:00 41.00 38:00 33:00 
Finish, B&better cone | ome 35.50 $32.50 , i ae 41:00 32.00 33.00 
a i = $35.50 "TEE Insealiatemesanine 22°00 20.00 18.00 18.00 
ints Loe or Rough 1x4” ixed Grain Flooring Cir. wa, ‘ved $40.00 mn i $85.00 

st | oe S| - sti Sel. maeesbssennees ty i. i 
x14, 1641! we esceccrcesceceececes $ 45.00 ‘ ee a ~ ob > eeneone 73.00 73.00 35-00 
rH 16&18” (average)..............- cS38 x4 c eiling Sel. hy ape $066 60.00 65.0 

his" (average). ...2 eee ecco, “00 x4 . 82.25 27.15 Sel. qt | reese BD, av, 5. 
ae 20-08 | xd cle 36.00 32.00 Clr. pln, wht... 6... 6200 63.00 68.00 
srovprreseeeereeese 100.00 ees ce 38. ‘Ir. pin. red.... 6. 63.00 68.00 
Celling or Flooring 106 « nee Pca Sel. pln. wht............ see | (6860 +4 
EE oot scnabaeaiic HOS ws cnenerscecesrees 38.50 35.50 11.00 | Sel. pin. red...... 8800 88.00 86.00 
ila bigeye MS celal $30.00 ‘Co 50 36.50 iH; No. 1 com. wht....... sa 86 00 So 
Made from 1x4” nt on Moldings mmon Boards and Shiplap ie | com. vet......-... ‘09 40.00 3 
Made from other + BER scacs ae 64% | N 1 1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” No, 3 com.............. 22-00 22:00 1800 

evew ee o. , " : delivered pt r 

Made from ther sixes. MAP se vesserseeees 641% | No. 2 $30.00 = $30.00 = $30.50 $34.00 New York delivered price . 00 18.00 
more to car or 10,000 feet or No, 3 apt oT s 3 be 27.75 $3; 7 i Fog A y+ Por i- ip ty stock 

Sayre ter th ete ty tle Sa a ni — ee tes re dell i a 

: 5, 5 = ] $4.50; %- 
Sree eset hay ao - - Dimension Chieago delivered for %-inch, $5.50. 

. sae: ts dak caometiadl by addi prices may be obtained 
1%. bivaneadeceraantned 100 lin, ft. 12’ $6; for eich $ apeve: Fer 2 em 
1: pecebenssecnscsoeserenegeresessenns $0.28 . $31.25 $3 , nch, $3; for %-inch, 1350. 

eR a ee a, Rea i ) .. 80,50 30.50 
rinkinedkee at 31 &” 30.50 80.5 
ES ae RED CEDAR SH 
+m $3.38 32.00 IN 
VV ESTERN 2x4", 8’, 93135: os: wean Nate nate tc ne 
SITKA SPRUCE 2x4", ‘8, $81.25; 10%, , — ge rine Meo y = the trade, on car- 
VESTER Random 91.95 “~ g ots, f. o. b. mill, all 
FB epee — to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 3x3 to rest oe &/or Surfaced Timbers cauare: being based on four bundles to the 
. Cn, Se e. 2. Mi 7 . 5x5 95 5” ae oC 33.5 
salaex tea’ ede = ~ he following ane x5 to 12x12” to 40’... ote dese Oe : d . be 4 BA ar mg per square, 
Finish— F evailing today: sito “— 7 oo Deitisk Columbia 
Prevailing tod: ae 

et) —e 5 4/4° W MD onic wine's ravenna #340 

Au33 tes ++» $50.00 ay PPR oee.00 . EST COAST LOGS No. 3 es sp arnt 2.40 

1x6—10” 42.00 6/4 8a 00 . [Special telegram to AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN] — 18", 5/2% — a 
niet atti asia robeanwne 26.00 wae Ore., Sept. 12.—Log market que No: DF pucangnenaciaiess 335 

%x4” $21.0 a steeeers 29.00 é : ai —s. 2.35 

eat tte 00 7 wneis 9 i -_ ; ~~ aaa 166 

%x6” Flat. gr. 20.00 Lath hier Fir, ee a8. Fie sie. st ss 

%x6” Vert. gr. 24.00 Green box..... 4.00 mt tee Ungraded, $11; small, $9 ot ged 

reen box..... 14.00 Hemlock: Ungraded, $7.50@8.00. ae 3 315 
ae Yedar: Depending on quali Cr ee 1.58 
; spruce: No. 1. $16@1t; Nov? ota Ne eee Foe eewers 1.55 
MAPLE FLOORING — | sent —unoiag C5 Cacnen is 
; . Sept, 9.—Averag , an a SEPA RS RE RE CE SEY EC 2.16 
Michigan a a Pp Average prices of . No, 3 75 
ie cnc ous sae es oO logs: . eo +18 + ee eee errr eee eee 75 
y mee as follows on ny mills | $10-9. . 1, $18-17; No. 2, $14-13; No. 3, — ee -. 
ng, f. o. b. cars Cadillac, Mich. pone CoGar: Shingle jogs, 913; } = ST Tea ‘ 
4x2” First. Second” Third Cedar: Shingle logs, $13; lumber logs, $19. | Dimensions, 6”, 4/2-24°— es 
re? vars hird Spruce: . , $7.50-8.00. emetene, 6”, 4/2-24”"— i 
> ae Sst eee “$14-13; No. ms 
ne rr 4.50 
Dimensions, 6” 4/2%-18"— : 
3.50 
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CROSS TIES 


st. Louis, Mo., Sept. 11. —- The following 
s prices prevail f. o. b. St. Louis: 

Untreated S’th’n 

White Southern Heart 


cross tie 


Oak Sap Pine Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8%, 9” face. .$1.40 $1.15 $2.10 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8” face.. 1.30 1.05 1.80 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8” face.. 1.15 90 1.58 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7” face.. 1.05 80 1,42 
No, 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6” face.. .95 -70 1.24 


zed oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents 
less than white oak; tupelo and gum cross 
ties, 15 cents less than white oak; sap 
cypress, 20 cents less than white oak. 


Switch Bridge 


Ties Plank 
iter MANE 5x. neninnces vonums $39.00 $38.00 
Zed OAK .. ee cere eee weeereee 36.00 eens 
Southern sap pine, untreated— 

No. 1 6g Gee Wh eo Oe ee eae $3.00 
DONBE oc ccccrccrcervesecces 35.00 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of 
woods, f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 


northern hard- 





BircH— 
FAS. Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

4/4 .$ 60.00 $45.00 $35.00 $26.00 $18.00 
5/4 65.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 19.00 
6/4 70.00 f 45.00 35.00 20.00 
8/4 75.00 55.00 40.00 20.00 
10/4 95.00 70.00 50.00 
12/4 105.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 
16/4 150.00 135.00 115.00 gs wr 
5/8 .... 51.00 41.00 28.00 22.00 
3/40... «©6580 43.00 30.00 23.00 
Bass woop— 
4/4 .... 60.00 50.00 37.00 28.00 20.00 
5/4 .... 63.00 53.00 40.00 30.00 22.00 
6/4 68.00 58.00 42.00 20.00 22.00 
8/4 .. 75.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 22.00 
10/4 90,00 £0.00 65.00 45.00 
fare «es 95.00 85.00 70.00 50.00 nes 

Keystock, 4/4 No. 1&better, $65.00; or on 





grades FAS $75.00; No. 1, 
l&better, $70.00; or on 


$55.00; 5/4 No. 
grades FAS, $80.00; 





No. 1, $60.00. 
HaRD MAPLE— 
4/4. .... 60.00 45.00 35.00 27.00 16.00 
5/4 .... 65.00 50.00 40.00 32.00 17.00 
Se seme 70.00 55.00 45.00 32.00 17.00 
1 oe 75.00 60.00 50.00 32.00 18.00 
9/4 .... 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 tats 
10/4... 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 
12/4 ... 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 
16/4 ... 150.00 135.00 105.00 
AsH— 
4/4 .... 50.00 40.00 32.00 24.00 18.00 
5/4 2... 55.00 45.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 
6/4 .... 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4 .... 65.00 55.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 
Sorr Etm— 

FAS No. 1&sel. No. 2 No. 3 
ast ... 15.00 30.00 24.00 19.00 
5/4... 50.00 35.00 26.00 20.00 
6/4 50.00 35.00 26.00 21.00 
8/4 .. 55.00 40.00 28.00 21.00 
10/4 a 65.00 15.00 30.00 
12/4... 75.00 55.00 35.00 
Sorr MapLeE— 

KAS Selects No.1 No, 2 No. 3 
4/4 55.00 45.00 32.00 23.00 18.00 
5) 4. 60.00 45.00 38.00 25.00 19.00 
6/4 .... 65.00 50.00 43.00 30.00 20.00 
8/4, 70.00 55.00 48.00 30.00 20.00 
tock ELM— 

FAS No. 1 No.2 No.3 

4 ae 65.00 40.00 21.00 16.00 
9/4 2... 70.00 45.00 23.00 18.00 
6 4 A 75.00 50.00 23.00 19.00 
8 4 80.00 70.00 28.00 21.00 
10 4 ... 90.00 80.00 50.00 ree 
12/4... 100.00 90.00 55.00 30.00 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Delivered prices f. 0. b. Wisconsin points: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S1S— 


10,12&14’ 16’ 





se $28.50 $30.50 
= oe 30.50 32.00 
ae 31.50 33.00 
te 34.50 36.00 
” tr. 36.50 38.00 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 


Prices on No. 1 boards. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E— 

2x 4” 8,10,12&14" 16’ 18&20’ 22&24’ 
ox gutter teeee .$30.50 $31.50 $32.50 $34.50 
BI e~ 90.05.04 30.00 31.00 32.00 34.00 
Siete tere eeepes 30.50 31.50 32.50 34.50 
®x19" TLpr rere 34.00 35.00 36.00 38.00 
eR EEEE 35.00 35.00 36.00 38.00 

or 


dates No, 2 dimension, 2x4-, 6- and 8-inch, 
fduct $4 from No. 1 price; for 2x10- and 
--Inch, deduet $5. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Advance Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) succeeded by Girth G. Beyer and R. F. 
Roxstrom, 1719 E. Nadeau St. 

COLORADO. Denver—Brooks Parlor Furniture 
(‘o. succeeded by 8S. Brooks Manufacturing Co. 

ILLINOIS. Garden Plain—Roy E. Jordan’s lum- 
ber and coal business purchased by Breeden Bros. 

.Du Quoin—Hall-Ward Lumber Co. consolidated 
with Kimmel Lumber Yard and will be operated 
from the Kimmel company offices and yard. 

KENTUCKY. Danville—Bland & Stagg Lumber 
(fo. succeeded by Stagg Lumber Co., Joseph O. 
Stage having purchased the interest of his former 
partner. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—Osgood Bradley 
Car Corporation changed name to Pullman-Bradley 
Car Corporation. 

MICHIGAN. Gaylord—S. S. Humphrey sold his 
lumber business to James McKibben of Vanderbilt, 
who is restocking the yard with all commodities 
for the building industry. 

MISSISSIPPI. Woodville—Woodville Hardwood 
Lumber Co. now Wax Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Brooks Parlor Furniture 
Co. succeeded by International Furniture Co. 

NEBRASKA Haig—Bradford-Kennedy Co. pur- 
chased by F. Q. Hinshaw of Gering and C. W. 
Dillon of Scottsbluff and will operate under the 
name of Dillon Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Hoquiam Manufac- 
turing Co. sold plant to Grays Harbor Chair & 
Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—T. J. 
1. R. Valie interested. 

West Helena—tTropical Hardwoods Corporation; 
$350,000. Incorporators: Frederick J. Ricker, New 
York; C. E. Mitchell, Chicago, and A. M. Coates, 
Helena. 

CALIFORNIA. 
retail. 

MLORIDA. Avon Park 
Smith interested. 

Lake Harbor—Wells Royal Lumber Co.; $106,000. 
Sawmills. A. Wells, G. L. Royal, and Sue B. Royal 
directors. 

ILLINOIS. 
tral Ave. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville—Kentucky Oakstave Cor- 
poration; $100,000. Incorporators: Engelbert 
Hellmueller, sr., and W. EB. Harrison of Louisville, 
and John A. Creech, of Danville. 

Louisville—Sullivan Hardwoods Co.; $5,000. W. A. 
Halliday, Irene A. Sullivan and Mary D. Sullivan 
incorporators. 

Paintsville—Paintsville Store & Lumber Co.; 
$5,000. E. J. Evans, O. O. Roberts, O. N. Evans 
and Oliver Jenkins incorporators. 

NEW YORK. New York—Old Mill Lumber Co. 
Incorporators: Timothy D. Parkman, 8871 Bay 
35th St., Brooklyn; Mary E. O'Connor, 2537 Grand 
Concourse, New York City, and Anne L. Callaghan, 
327 Convent Ave., New York City. 

New York City—Jacob Volk Co. (Inc.); $2,000. 
Ethel E. Volk, 2264 82nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
interested. 

OHI10. Maple Heights (P. O Cleveland )-—— 
(harles Svee (Inc.), 5470 Dunham Road, will open 
building supply business in about five weeks. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Sharon Hill 
Supplies (Inc.); $24,300. 

Upper Darby—Goroco Products Co.; $20,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Olar—Kearse Manufactur- 
ing Co.; $5,000. To manufacture lumber, boxes, 
veneer etc. President—-W. M. Kearse; vice presi- 
dent—Mrs. Alice Kincaid; secretary and treasurer— 
Mrs. L. D. Kearse. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Tennessee 
(Inc.); wood products. 

Nashville—George N. Welch Co.; to engage in 
stave manufacturing. 

TEXAS. San Antonio—Western Texas Hardwood 
Lumber Co.; $15,000. Frank E. Scott interested. 

VIRGINIA. Newport News—M. W. Gayle Lum- 
ber Co.; $15,000. M. W. Gayle, president, Hampton, 
Va. To manufacture, buy and sell all kinds of 
lumber, millwork and building material. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—United 
$25,000. J. R. Barton interested. 

South Bend—American Shingle Co.; $20,000. 
Robert K. Arkley interested To manufacture 
shingles. 


Smith Box Co.; 


Downey—Skidmore Lumber Co.; 


Ridge Crate Co. M. A. 


Alton—Alton Lumber Co., 101 Cen- 





Consolidated 


Industries 





Logging Co.; 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. los Angeles—Burnham Manu- 
facturing Co., 1929 S. Los Angeles St.; furniture 
and cabinet making. 

Temple—San Gabriel Lumber Co. erecting frame 
office and lumber sheds and will open building ma- 
terials business. 

MINNESOTA. Wykoff—L. J. Carver has pur- 
chased the James Smith Lumber Co. building and 
will operate a lumber business as the Carver Lum- 
ber Co. : 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—M. Fine Lumber Co., 
Gerry St. corner Marcy Ave. New and used lum- 
ber. Meyer Fine, proprietor. 

OREGON. Eugene—Fegles Lumber Co. is the 
name under which E. A. and Esther Fegles have 
engaged in the retail lumber business. 

Eugene. ©. Keith has engaged in business 


under the style of Keith Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Robstown-—Phil Magee, formerly local 
and district manager for the Southland Lumber 
Co., has resigned that position and will operate his 
own yard under the name of Robstown Lumber Co. 

Silsbee—T. A. Hicks and brother will operate a 
building materials business. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—i. F. Smith Lumber 
Co. has engaged in lumber and building materials 
business at 3600 Iowa St. 


Casualties 


MISSISSIPPI. Louise—Bellgrade Lumber Co. 
mill, owned by Cathey & McClure of Memphis, 
Tenn., was destroyed by fire, entailing loss of 
about $70,000, partially covered by insurance. 

OREGON. Portland—M. & M. Woodworking Co. 
plant, 2506 Northeast Multnomah S8t., owned and 
operated by James Malarkey, Huntington Malarkey 
and Charles Malarkey, destroyed by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Bremerton—Lofthus 
Co. destroyed by $50,000 fire; $15,000 
Will rebuild. 

CANADA. British Columbia, Vancouver—Bush- 
Miller Shingle Mill swept by fire, destroying plan- 
ing and shingle mills, boiler house and sparing 
the office and dry kiln. 

B. C., Harrison Mills—Abbotsford Lumber Co. 
dry kiln, power house and shingle machinery de- 
stroyed by fire with damage estimated at $50,000. 

Ontario, Spragge—McFadden Lumber Co. mill 
destroyed by $750,000 fire. 


_ Lumber 
insurance. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Rison—J. L. Sadler will rebuild 
recently burned planing mill. 

ILLINOIS. Danville—Elliott Lumber Co. stock 
of lumber and building materials, destroyed by fire 
recently, will be replaced immediately. 

MICHIGAN. ‘Traverse City—John Q. Hall will 
start a sawmill in the building formerly occupied 
by Harry Hines, which is being remodeled. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—St. Louis Cooperage Co. 
plans repairing burned portion of plant at 101 
Arsenal St. and getting it in production as soon as 
possible. 

NORTH CAROLINA. New Bern—wW. G. Taylor, 
of Asheville, will establish a hardwood mill here. 

OKLAHOMA. Grove—Lee Broadhurst, vice presi- 
dent of the Moark Stave Co. of Rogers, Ark., has 
announced that building of a new mill here will 
begin immediately. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Shannon Bros. have 
purchased the large hardwood sawmill plant in 
South Memphis, formerly operated by the Gayoso 
Lumber Co. and will start operating immediately. 
The deal included the 8&-foot band mill and resaw, 
tractors, a complete steam plant, the office build- 
ing and about seven acres on which the plant is 
located. 

TEXAS. Cleveland—The West Lumber Co., Sec- 
ond National Bank Building, Houston, is putting 
in foundations for a sawmill 18 miles from here. 
The plant will have a capacity of 50,000 board 
feet daily. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Exchange Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., N2615 Cincinnati, will start 
construction of a modern woodworking plant to 
replace one destroyed by fire, with loss of $50,000, 
as soon as insurance adjustments are made. 

CANADA. British Columbia, Vancouver—Smokey 
River Timber Co. (Ltd.) plans sawmill to cost 
about $30,000. <A. Stewart is vice president. 

Ontario, Authier—L. Duplain will soon take bids 
on sawmill and equipment to cost about $30,000. 


CHICAGO RECEIPTS, 
SHIPMENTS 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles, in thousands, were reported by 
L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of 
Trade, for the five weeks, July 31 to Sept. 1, 
inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 1, 1933, with comparative figures for 
the corresponding periods of 1932: 





Receipts 
Ship- Above 
ments Shipments 


38,562 78,220 


Receipts 


116,782 


Lumber— 
July 31 to! 1933 














Sept. 1 f1932 56,419 21,515 34,904 
Ine. or dec.... +60,363 +17,047 §+ 43,316 
Jan. 1 to) 1933 615,323 199,279 416,044 
Sept. 1 §1932 487,703 190,816 296,887 
Inc. or dec.... +127,620 +8,463 §+119,157 
Shingles— 

July 31 to) 1933 24,313 22,416 1,897 
Sept. 1 §1932 11,434 18,213 *6,779 
Inc. or dec.... +12,879 + 4,203 §+ 8,676 
Jan. 1 to) 1933 119,797 102,772 17,025 
Sept. 1 §1932 66,734 90,858 *24,124 
Ine. of dec.... +53,063 +11,914 §+41,149 


*Shipments above receipts. 
§Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1933 and 1932 net receipts. 
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Hospital, Seattle, Wash., Sept. 6. 


most capable and unselfish leaders. 


before had performed an emergency 


much of the sum- 


and presentation of the 


his community and the 


had devoted the major 


the lumberjack, banker 


Olympia, almost 





Washington, and 


one time speaker of 


his life he was interested in politics and was 


committeeman. 


Republican politics 


front pages daily. 


; services were 
held in the First Presbyterian Church, Seat- 


—gathered to hear Dr. Mark A. Mathews, 


eased for many 


leave euch a clean record and so few enemies. 


laid beside that of his eldest son, Sol G. 


_ Although Mark Reed was so widely 
known in Seattle he had made his home there 


Co., 


lumber- 
log- 
shingles, 
many 
of the Simpson 
Railway Co., the 
Lumbermen’s Mercantile 
National Bank, all of Shel- 
He was also president of the Washing- 
Reed-Ingham 
, of Olympia, and was: 


Co., and the First 


In- 
director 
In 
Irene 
Simpson, daughter of the late Sol G. Simpson, 
Logging 
include 
half sis- 
half- 


OSCAR H. BABCOCK, 64, vice president of 
the Babcock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
died Sept. 6 at his office, after a heart attack. 
He had seemed quite well up to the time 
when he was suddenly stricken. Mr. Bab- 
cock was born on a tarm near Fulton, N. Y., 
one of four brothers who gained fame and 
fortune in the lumber industry and built the 
Babcock Lumber Co. into one of the most im- 
portant factors in the lumber wholesaling 
and manufacturing trade in the Kast. Like 
his firm, Mr. Babcock was a man of imposing 
proportions, a power in the hardwood trade 
especially, and a likable personality that 
inspired the Lumberman Poet to write of 
him, in the May 8, 1915 issue of the American 
Lumberman: 


“Why men are famous is funny: 
Some men are famous for skill, 
Some men are famous for money, 
Some men are famous for will. 
Would there were many like Ollie, 
Would they would follow his style: 
Ollie is jolly and hates melancholy 
Famous because of his smile.” 


Mr. Babcock made 
business trips, and was well 
wood men not only by this 
of the prominent part he 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion and the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association. He never held an office 
in either organization, but he was an en- 
thusiastic “private” who helped to keep 
things moving. He also was active in civic 
affairs in Pittsburgh, of which city his 
brother E. ’. Babcock was at one time 
mayor, and he was a member of the Shady- 
side Presbyterian Church, Duquesne Club, 
Pittsburgh Athletic Club, and the Longue 
Vue Club. Surviving are a son, Oscar 
3abcock, jr., and a grandson, Oscar H. 

cock III; and two brothers, E. V. Babcock, 
of Pittsburgh, president of the Babcock Lum- 
ber Co., and Clarence L. Babcock, of Punta 
Gorda, Fla. 
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known to hard- 
but also because 
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frequent and 


3ab- 


J. Y. PROPST, 77, of Ohatchee, Ala., lumber 
manufacturer, former retailer, and one of the 
foremost timber estimators in the South, died 
Aug. 31. Years ago he left the Carolina pine 
field to try his hand at Alabama longleaf, 
and his skill as an estimator of standing 
timber made him in demand when large 
transfers were to be made, in various parts 
of the South, the West, and in South America. 
Five years ago he passed most of the active 


work of the Propst Lumber Co.'s operations 
at Ensley and Ohatchee to his five sons, 
Percy, Ernest, Clifford, Glen and Clyde; then 
at his suggestion they abandoned the retail 
enterprise in Birmingham when business be- 
came slack, and centered their activities at 
the mill in Ohatchee. 








HARRY E. McBRIDE, president of the Me- 
3ride Lumber Co., Braddock, Pa., died Sept. 
5 after three months’ illness. With his 


brother, W. Charles McBride, he operated the 
company founded in 1892 by his father, and 
also was active in the civie life of the com- 
munity. He was a past president of the 


jraddock Rotary Club, several terms a mem- 


ber of the school board, and was a member 
of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club. He 
served overseas during the war as a lieu- 


tenant in the Forestry Division, and was a 
member of the American Legion and the 
Forty and Eight. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael J. McBride, his brother and six sis- 
ters survive. 


T. L. JAMES, 53, president of the T. L. 
James Lumber Co. (Inc.), Wills Point, Tex., 
was killed Aug. 26 when his automobile 
crashed into the rear of a loaded truck ona 
highway near Dallas. His wife and daughter, 
who were riding with him, both sustained 
injuries, the former serious. Besides them, 


he is survived by a son, L. M. James, who has 


been associated with him in the lumber busi- 
ness, and another daughter. Mr. James was 
president of the Wills Point Chamber of 
Commerce, a director of the First National 
Zank, and also officially connected with a 
bank in Kerens, Tex., a former home. 

MRS. OLIVE DIETER SCHWARTZ, widow 
of Charles L. Schwartz, long engaged in the 


retail lumber business at Naperville, Ill, died 
Sept. 11 at the St. Charles Hospital, Aurora, 
Tll., after an illness of three weeks. The late 
Charles Schwartz was one of the best loved 
lumbermen in the middle West; he was a 
leader in association activities, and Mrs. 
Schwartz often accompanied him to the con- 
ventions. She was one of the organizers and 
first officers of Women's Auxiliary of the IIli- 


Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association. 


nois 
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MRS. MARGARETHE SCHAFFER REINI@ 
82, sister of Peter and Albert Schafer, widely 
known Grays Harbor, Wash., logging ang@ 
lumber operators, died at her home ne 
Snoqualmie, Wash., Aug. 28, following a pro 
















































































longed illness. She herself was close} 
identified with the lumber industry and hag 
extensive timber holdings in southwest 
Washington. She was born in _ Wisconsgigg 


but had spent the greater part of her life j 
Washington. Besides her brothers, she 
survived by two sons. 


TURVEY, 53, of Tenino, Wash,, Op. 


. WwW. 
erator of a saw mill at Renton, Wash., ange 
member of the former well known lumbegp 


and logging firm of Turvey Bros., died Aug, 
26 in a Centralia hospital, following a recengy 
operation. He and his brother Cliff operated 
logging camps at Tenino for several years, 
until the latter was murdered some yearg 
ago. H. W. Turvey managed the company’s 
mill and camp at Pe Ell from 1926 to 1931) 
since when he had operated the mill ag 
Renton. 


R. B. THOMPSON, SR., pioneer lumbermag 
of Minneapolis, Minn., died Sept. 1 in a hoge¥ 
pital there after a long illness. Starting ag 
a young man in the woods, he advanced him. 
self until he was the head of companies ig 
Minneapolis; one of his sons, R. B. Thompsons 
jr., is forging ahead in the same Way, and 
owns a retail yard. 


BRADLEY, 


PETER B. 85, of Hingham, 
Mass., senior member of the former lumber) 
firm of Peter B. & Robert S. Bradley, of Bog- 
ton, and also head of the former Bradley; 


Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Charleston,§ 
S. C., died Aug. 27 as a result of injuries sug-9 
tained in an automobile accident in Boston, 


WILLIAM F. GANSBERG, 67 
Ind., died in his office recently. 
owner of the Gansberg & Shirk Lumber Co, 
the Brightwood Lumber Co., and the Gans- 
berg Coal Co. The body was found by a son, 
associated with his father in business. : 


, Indianapolis, 
He was part 


ROBERT S. CARROLL, 36, president of the 
Bucyrus Lumber Co. and former president of 
the Carroll Foundry & Machine Works, Bucy- 
rus, Ohio, died at his home Sept. 1 after ai 
three-weeks illness. He was prominent in 
civie enterprises in Bucyrus. 


BENT 
Lumber 
week. 


R. HANSEN, 62, head of the Hansen 

Mt. Pleasant, Utah, died last 
son of a pioneer Utah lumber- 
man, Hansen was well known in the 
trade in that State, and was a former mayor 
of his city. 


MRS. E. LESTER LARKIN, 
Mass., wife of the head of the Larkin Lum- 
ber Co., died suddenly from shock, Aug. 28, 
while visiting at North Falmouth, Mass. Mr 
Larkin and three children survive. 


of Hudson) 


FRANK H. 
executive 


NICHOLS, 80, for many years 
of the Nichols & Cox Lumber 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., hardwood whole-9 
saler and flooring manufacturer, died unex- 
pectedly Sept. 4 at his home. 


an 











































HUBERT B. OXFORD, 48, prominent lumbet 
dealer of Beaumont, Tex., was shot and killed 


Sept. 10 at his cabin at Caplen, a fashionable 
beach resort on the Gulf Coast, sixty miles 
from Beaumont. 





Slash Burning Experience Told in 
Booklet 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 9.—‘Broadcast Slash 
Burning in the Douglas Fir Region, Westert 
Washington,” is the title of a booklet just off the 
press. It is published by the Washington Forest 
Fire Association, Seattle, Wash., and is being 
distributed by that organization. 

Slash burning has been an important subject 
of discussion among lumbermen and_forestef$ 
for many years. On this subject there is com 
siderable diversity of opinion among the mef 
engaged in forest protection work. The Wash 
ington Forest Fire Association is an organiza 
tion of timber owners of western Washingto 
which for many years has worked diligently t 
protect the forests from fire. Experience 
developed a high technique in this work. if 
the above mentioned booklet the methods 68 
slash burning are briefly described—how ane 
when to do it, and the results that may 0€ 
obtained. What it tells is the result of many 
years of experience and observation rather that 
theories. Operators may secure copies by send- 
ing a request to the Washington Forest Fire 
Association, Henry Building, Seattle, Wash. 
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